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A COMMITMENT TO SERVE 



A group of University of California, Santa Barbara students and their professors were 
giving legislators at the California state ciapito! in Sacramento a look into the future. 
They were demonstrating, with modular and portable solar water heaters, the 
possibilities for utiHzation of larger, more functional solar energy conversion systems. 

They set up their low-cost laboratory within five minutes walking distance of the people 
who must grapple with tough energy problems and decide on the right course of 
action for the state. It was a serious effort to bring some of the research findings of 
its world-renowned slate university to California policymakers who direly need such 
technical information as a basis for the decisions that they must make. 

The on-site demonstration was one of a small but significant number of such 
presentations to legislators made possible'by a modest University of California 
effort known as the Regents' Research Dissemiutition Program, 

Through the program, faculty members are invited to submit proposals for taking the 
results of their research to policymakers via seminars, on-site demonstrations, 
publications or whatever other mechanism the researcher determines is best to present 
his information. Initiated in Januaty, 1975 by the university's Office of Public Service 
Programs, the undertaking has now made possible more than 50 projects which have 
transmitted crucial information on a variety of topics to the legislators who make vital 
statewide decisions in these areas. Information disseminated via the program has been 
on topics as diverse as housing, pesticides, corrections, health planning and sanitary 
engineering, to name a few. 

Funded entirely by non-state funds, the program shows, educators hope, the commitment 
of the state university to make new knowledge available as quickly as possible to 
lawmakers who need it as a basis for decision-making. It is a message that has not 
always been clear between campus and capital. 

An impii.iL Goal 

for state universities and land-grant colleges, serving the people f their respective 
states has always been an implicit goal. Founded by public initiative and with public 
funds, their educational mission from the start has been broader than that of any - 
other type of higher education institution in existence. Public service has been and 
continues to be the added dimension. 

The land-grant colleges, which were established to teach agriculture and the mechanic 
arts, along with other more traditional subjects, quickly learned that the people who 
needed to be taught were not just the students in the classroom. As research yielded 
new knowledge in these embryonic areas, the colleges were quick to share it with 
people in the field. 
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By 1887 Congress had passed the Hatch Act, which established an agriculture 
experiment station in every state in connection with a land-grant college. The results 
of research carried out in these stations were transmitted by "extension" courses to 
farmers who were unable to come to the campus. In 1914, Congress recognized these 
early efforts with the passage of the Smith-Lever Act providing funds to set up 
extension programs in every state to disseminate agricultural research findings. 

The extension service system established across thi countiy as a result of that act 
remains today as the nation's leading university public service model, 

A Growing Demand 

The need for public services of an educational nature has increased steadily through 
the years. In no arena has the growing demand for new bowledge been more evident 
than in state and locai government. As public problems have become more complex, 
the need for knowledge of a scientific and highly technological nature on the part 
of policymakers has become more critical, 

Legislators, looking for this information from every possible source, have at limes felt 
frustration with the responses they receive from their state universities, Public 
•universities, on the other hand, seeking to serve their states from their unique capacity 
. as institutions of higher education, have felt that lawmakers do not understand 
their special functions or recognize the strengths they possess. 

No Mention • 

President Dale Corson of Cornell University noted that his university's extensive 
activities as the land-grant institution of the state of New York were not even 
mentioned in a section entitled "A System Responsive to Community Needs" 
incoiporated in the Regents 1974 Progress Report on the Statewide Master Planning^i 
effort in the state. Such an oversight is, unfortunately, far from uncommon. '* 

In California the state legislature considered, but did not pass, a bill which would 
take money from theUniversity of California's organized research program for 
allocation to a state foundation, which would then make the money available to a 
wide range of groups. The foundation, in effect, would have.replaced the university 
in making decisions concerning the funding of a variety of research projects. 

The motivation behind the proposal supposedly stemmed from the belief that university 
research programs did not meet state needs. 

These two incidents would seem to illustrate the lack of understanding that often 
exists between state governments and state universities. 



A Major Poiential 

Yet the complexities of the problems facing the nation today demand closer cooperation 
than ever before. There is an awareness, on both sides, of the necessity for increased 
mutual efforts. In a 1972 report. Power to the States: Mobilizing Public Technology, 
the Council of State Governments stated: 

"The judgment of this study is that the state universities have a major potential to 
bring applied science to the service of state governments and that this potential is 
not being effectively tapped." 

The same year the National Association of State Universities and Land-Grant Colleges 
(NASULGC) sponsored a conference dealing with Institutions of Higher Education 
as a Resource in the Solution of National Problems. 

One of the recommendations coming out of this conference, which was attended by 
both university and government representatives, was: 

"Institutions of higher education, having resources and capabilities, both^ocial and 
technological, and which are potentially and actively of value in the solution of national 
problems, have a responsibility to serve the public welfare beyond on-campus teaching 
and research. To enable these resources and capabilities to be more effectively utilized, 
institutions must relate productively to external groups and agency organizations 
and associations to provide service. To this end, institutions of higher education, 
their organizations and associations must develop effective leadership and procedures 
for themselves as well as establish effective liaison with external groups and agencies." 

This recommendation was endorsed by NASULGC with a pledge to devote its full 
efforts to carry such activity forward. 

\ectl lor Imlcrslanding 

An awareness of the need for a clearer urtderstandlng of what universities are doing 
to assist government in grappling wijh weighty issues, especially those which are 
highly technical, led NASULGC to conduct a survey of member universities concerning 
their activities in this area. 

This publication deals with results of the survey as well as an overview of state and 
land-grant university public sen'ice activities geared toward governmental needs. 
It features, in addition, a number of in-depth descriptions of some of the more 
extensive programs under way across the country. 
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THE SURVEY 

Responses to the survey of university 
public service programs of benefit to 
state and local governments were 
received from 70 individual campuses, 
and one systemwide office, repre- 
senting 79 of the 133 NASULGC 
member institutions and 41 of the 
50 states:. 

The survey Was based on two premises. 
The first was that help is most easily 
obtained from a university when a 
formal organization exists to facilitate 
contact. The second was that govern- 
ment, and especially state legislators, 
have the greatest need for university 
assistance on issues which require a 
large amount of scientific and tech- 
nological information as a background 
for decision-making. 

With these basic .assumptions in - ... 
mind, the survey specifically sought 
information on oi;ganized university 
units which had the potential to 
provide the type of information for 
which government officials felt the 
greatest need, The first section of the 
survey asked for information on 
institutes of government and on ' 
technical service units existing 
within or outside such institutes. 
A technical services unit was defined 
as "a unit set up to provide technical 
advice and counsel to governmental 
agencies." 

The second section of the survey dealt 
with organized research institutes or 
centers whose activities related to areas 



of major public interest. The areas of 
interest were identified for survey 
respondents with an additional 
category for listing other units which 
respondents felt conducted research 
which had a direfct application to 
governmental problems. 

Major Areas of Concern 

Major public interest categories were 
devised to encompass the issues for 
which government officials currently 
feel the greatest need for supportive 
information of a technical nature. The 
categories included; 
Energy policy 
Transportation 

Land tise planning, land reclamation, 
comprehensive zoning 

Power plant siting 

Coastal zone management 

Building and housing codes 

Radioactive waste disposal radiation 
protection 

Health care systems 

Air/water quality programs 

Noise regulation 

The section on institutes of government 
and technical service iinits also asked 
for information concerning on-going 
research being done by these units 
in the designated public interest 
categories. 



Types of Scr\ices 

Respondents were asked for specific 
information on tSie types of services 
provided by these various units, 
including the branches of government 
receiving the services. The types of 
services cited were; 

' Contract research Training sessions 

Reference services Seminars 

Bill drafting Personnel 
assistance • exchanges 

Testimony at 
hearings 

The branches of government specified 
in the survey included the governors 
office, staie agencies, the legislature 
and city/county government. 

Information on funding and staff size 
of technical services units was also 
requested. 

Barriers to Cooperation 

The final two sections of the ques- 
tionnaire dealt with faculty assistance 
and university policy. The section on 
university policy asked respondents to 
rate a number of "barriers' to mOre 
cooperative relationships betv/een 
state universities and state govern- 
ments in terms of the seriousness of 
the problem as they perceived it on 
their campuses. Respondents were also 
asked to rate their overall university 
efforts to serve state government. 

Subsequent chapters of the book 
present survey findings in detail. , 
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Survey Participants by State 



Alabama 


Alabama A & M University 




Auburn University 




University of Alabama, University 


Arizona 


Arizona State University 




University of Arizona 


Cflllfnmla 


IJniversitv of Califnmia 


Lolorado 


University of Colorado 


Connecticut 


University oi Connecticut 


Delaware 


University of Delaware 


Florida 


Florida A & M University 




rionua oiaie univcriiiy 




University of Florida 


Georgia 


Georgia Institute of Technology 


Tndnil 
lUalJU 


Ilniuppcitv nf T/lann 
UlllVClaliy Ul iUdilU 


Illinois 


University of Illinois 


Iowa 


Iowa State University 




University of Iowa 


Kansas 


Universitv of Kansas 




ivciJiuwNy oiuic uiiivciouy 




univcraiiy ol iveniucKy 


f 1 1 

Louisiana 


Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge 


Maryland 


University of Mainland 


Massachusetts 


University of Massachusetts^ Amherst 


Michigan 


Michigan State University 




Universitv of Michiean 




Wayne State University 


Minnesota 


University of Minnesota 


Mississippi 


University of Mississippi 


Missouri 


Lincoln University 


Montana 


University of Montana 


Nevada 


University of Nevada, Reno 


New Hampshire 


University of New Hampshire 


New Jersey 


Rutgers University 


New Mexico 


University of New Mexico 



NewYorlc City University of New York 
Barucli College ■ 
Brooklyn College , 
City College 

Graduate School and University Center 
Hunter College 
John Jay College 
Medgar Evers College 
York College* 





Cornell University* 


North Carolina 


North Carolina State University 


North Dalcota 


North Dakota State University 




University of North Dakota 


Ohio 


Kent State University 




Miami University 




Ohio State University 


Oklahoma 


Oklahoma State University 




University of Oklahoma 


Oregon 


University of Oregon . 


Pennsylvania 


Pennsylvania State University 




Temple University 




University 01 ruisDurgn 


90utn taroiiDa^ 


^^uemson uniyer^uy,^,^,;^^^ , , 




South Carolina State Colleee 


South Dakota 


South Dakota State University 




university oi ooutn uaKoia 


lennessee 


univcrsuy 01 ienne!»cc, niiuavuic 


Texas 


Texas A & M University 




Texas Tech University 




University of Texas, Austin 


Utah 


University of Utah 


Vermont 


University of Vermont 


Virgin Isbds 


CollegcoftheVirginlslands 


Viisiola 


University of Virginia 




Virginia State College . 




Virginia Polytech. Institute 


Washington 


University of Washington 


Wisconsin 


University of Wisconsin, Madison 



*Sent in only faculty handbook. 



A Look at the Problems 



If government ofHcials are aware of 
•; : : i ; their need for the t jT>e of information 
•; th«ir public universities are so well 

- ^ equipped to provide and if university 
^^^^^/^^ 3 are aware of their obligation 

■ t^^^ 

: Why: a there problems in building 
linkageis that work for all concerned? 

Nothing comes through so clearly in 
, ; talking with university representatives 
about service to government as the 
delineation of problems in accompl ish- 
ing this goal. Hve niajbr banHiers^ 
■ smooth university-government tech- 
r ^ TOlogy TOtisfer emer^^ ftonririter-^" ~ 
views with educators across the: 
country who aiie intimately involved 
in tmiversity public service activities 
for state and local government. They 
.'were:'' V' 

Five Major Problems 

• vV ' • A univeraity comihtinitye composed 
' : . o ihde- 

; - . ■ pendent scholars, does not lend itself 
t ]: { : ) Success of 

university-government joint ventures 
depends on the willingniess of the 
scholar:> to cboperalc. 
• Incentives for faculty to participate 
in public service activities are not as 
? strong as incentives to do research and 

fp; \--.^-,,write about it. /%''v v.;'. , ■ 

^ f ; Where organizations exist fijr f ; j ' 
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scientific and technical information 
from the university to public policy- 
makers, they arc generally too under- 
staffed to make an impact. 

♦ Governmental needs, especially 
those of legislators, are usually crisis- 
oriented, Universities deal primarily 
with long-rai]ge research and are not 
equipped to respond quickly to 
immediate needs/ _ 

• The delivery; of research information 
to policymakers , who can use it costs 
money, Funds li do this are generally 
unavailable. 

Xol Insurinounliiblc 

Despite the existence of these problems, 
university administrators and faculty 
members interviewed in connection 
with this report did not view any of 
them as insurmountable. The magni- 
tude of these problems varied 
considerably from campus to campus 
and what was a problem in one place 
might not be a problem in another. 

However, since each of the problems 
was mentioned frequently by people 
involved in government public service 
programs, their impact seemed signifi- 
cant encMgh to deserve special attention 
in this publication. 

Ranking Barriers 

Survey participants were asked to rank 
each of 11 possible barriers to more 
cooperative relationships between 
state-supported universities and 
government in terms of their own 
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experience. There were four possible 
ratings: Major impediment, moderate 
impediment, minor impediment and 
no impediment. 

Money problems far outstripped any 
other factor as the number one barrier, 
according to survey responses. Fifty^ 
nine universities said that each of the 
two listed impediments related to 
money was at least somewhat trouble- 
some. Thirty-six of those universities 
cited a lack of internal unmsity 
funds to support expansion in activities, 
directed to state and local governments 
as a major impediment, Thirty-five 
institutions said that a lack of state 
funds to support university-based 
activities targeted to state govern- 
ments was a major impediment. 

Problems involving facuhy partici- 
pation ranked second but far behind 
the money issue in terms of the number 
of universities who viewed them as 
major impediments. Thirteen univer- 
sities said that a lack of adequate 
advance notice to free the faculty from 
other university commitments was a 
major impediment. An institutional 
reward system, pertaining to rank, 
tenure and salary, geared toward 
teaching and research rather than 
public service, was listed as a major 
impediment by 11 universities. A large 
number of respondents also viewed 
these two problems as moderate 
impediments. Eighteen said that lack 
of adequate advance notice was a 
moderate impediment while 30 partici- 
pants viewed the reward system as a 
moderate impediment. 



Major Impedimei^is 

None of the other listed impediments 
were regarded of major significance 
by more than eight survey participants 
and only two were considered to be 
even moderate impediments by more 
than 14 respondents. No professional 
(peer) reward for activities relating 
to state governments was listed as a 
moderate impediment by 31 respon- 
dents, but only six universities viewed ' 
.this as a major impediment. A distrust 
of public officials by academicians 
was cited as a moderate impediment 
by 29 respondents although only five 
institutions considered this to be a 
major barrier to cooperative relation- 
ships. 

" Several other pdssible problem areas 
were considered to be minor impedi* 
ments by a sizeable group of respon- 
dents. Faculty distrust of the "political" 
arena was regarded as a minoi^p'roblem 
by 33 respondents with 17 other ' 
campuses regarding it as more than a 
minor problem. 

Limited central administration 
authority to channel faculty members 
interests into problems of state and 
local government was listed as a minor 
impediment by 21 institutions with 22 
others regarding it as more serious 
in nature. 

The impediments which were con- 
sidered the least significant by survey 
respondents included; Physically 
difficult access between the site of 
the university and the location of the 
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Institutional reward fii \i ^ 30; v; V 

system tenure, salaiT) 18.0?J. /49B^':^^'' 

is geared to teaching and .pi. 

research ^ . 



Lacltofinternaluniversity 62 • 36insts/ .' ' ,12insts:^^^'^'^^ 

iiinds to support expansion in S8,j%* : 17,2%* ; ■ :i9.0%*'.^:'^^^^ 

activities directed to state and ■ : - / 

local governments : '.:.::i''', [.'..■'■' 



Lackofstate bds tosupport 62 35 ' ■ 13 ' : i|, ■ / 3 
university-based activities , 56S ' . ' 22.4% v'-^^^ 
targeted to state government . ; , . ^: h^.'.. . ! 



Lack of adequate-advance 61 yj....--.--"-..»j.pr'-----""-™ 

notice to free the faculty from 22B • ' 28jl ' 

other university commitments 
from state branches seeking 
faculty assistance 
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No professional (peer) reward 62 , 6 3f ' ■ M 

foractivities relating to , 10.3% ■ 48.3r : / ^^^ 

state governments ■>;.:':■■;'':/ ■ 



•Percentages represent portion of total respondents checking the category. 
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Limited central 
administration authority 
to channel faculty members' 
interests into problems of state 
and local government 

Faculty preference for 
working with federal, rather 
than state, agencies 



Public officials' distrust 
of academicians 

Physically difficult access 
between site of university anil 
location of state capital 

Faculty distrust of "political" 
arena 

.Government officials' 
i . dissatisfaction with inability 
. ■ of faculty members to provide 



lotil ' 
Ropondcnto 



60 



61 



62 



62 



62 



62 



Major 
Impediment 



8 

13.3% 



6 

10.5% 



5 

6.9% 



4 

6.5% 



3 

5.2% 

, 2 
3.2% 



Modmtt 
Imptdiment 



14 
23.3% 



11 
15.8% 



29 
48.3% 

10 
16.1% 



14 
24.1% 

13 
21.0% 



Minor 
Impediment 



21 
35.0% 



18 
28.1% 



22 
34.5% 



18 
29.0% 



33 
51.7% 



'-'25^ 
40.3% 



. ■"■■No' . 
Impediment 



. 17 •: 

28.4% 



26- 
45;6%' 



6 L 
10.3^ 



30 



v.-:;l2;>- 
"19.0% 



:::C22:';:,;-;..: 
■:'35.5%%i^:: 



21 
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state capital; government officials' 
dissatisfaction with the inability of 
faculty members to provide answers 
in layman's language and faculty 
preference for working with federal, 
rather than state, agencies. 

(The chart on the preceding pages 
lists al! possible barriers to cooperative 
relationships cited in the survey and 
shows the number of participants 
rating the impediment in each of the 
four categories.) 

The problems delineated in survey 
14 responses and in interviews with per- 
sons involved in university/government 
public service programs can be divided 
into four categories; Organization, 
money, faculty and legislators. 

Organization 

The need for formal university-based 
organizatiOons to facilitate the transfer 
of knowledge from campus.tp govern- 
ment is generally accepted by both 
groups. However, many university 
spokesmen noted that the organizations 
of this type which currently exist on 
their campuses are not adequate for 
the task they must carry out, 

If the unit is not placed at a high 
enough level in the university to have 
administrative backing for what it does, 
the chances of getting widespread 
university cooperation are slim. Units 
which are set up by, and identified 
with one school or college of the uni- 
versity, are effective only in dealing 
with requests pertaining to their 




specific area of knowledge, participants 
have found. 

Several faculty members who have 
been involved in experimental efforts 
concerning the transfer of scientific 
and technical information to state 
legislatures have also recommended 
strongly that universities should 
provide access to resources through 
the universities' administrative unit 
for research. Their experience led them 
to believe that projects in the area 
of policy research should be differen- 
tiated from the universities' continuing 
education or public information 
programs. 

It is safe to assume that there would 

, universal agreemenlon jhis. „, 

procedure and that the selection of the 
proper administrative unit might vary 
from campus to campus, However, 
there seemed to be little disagreement 
that placement must be at a high, 
institution-wide level. 

Size Problems 

Even when the unit is properly placed 
and has the backing and blessing of > 
the university administration, prob- 
lems of staff size may still affect the 
type of service which is provided. 

The University of California offers an 
example of this problem. The central 
administration of the nine-campus 
institution has had a systemwide 
university public service programs 
; office since 1971. Currently operating 
under the academic vice president, the 



office has support from the necessary 
university officials and has been highly 
successful in carrying out some specific 
programs. (See Chapter 6.) Yet its 
scope is necessarily limited by the ' 
fact that the office consists of one man. 

For a university with a research 
program of the magnitude.of California, 
this program, as it is currently set up, 
represents only a start. Yet to mount 
a more extensive dissemination effort 
would require a much larger expendi- 
ture of liinds. 

Money 

Any discussion of organization prob- 
lems eventually evolves into a discus- ' 
sion of money prcblems since a shortage^ 
of funds is usually the reason why 
organizations remain inadequate to 
meet the magnitude of the demand 
for information. 

With a few notable exceptions, state . 
universities have been unsuccessful 
in obtaining state support to op ,e 
government public service units. The 
stringency of current state budgcis has 
been a factor in this situational' ^ 
with a lack of understanding of : 
amount of money required to can v out 
an effective knowledge transfer 
program. 

Universities, which have felt the effect 
of tight state budgets in their cui cnt 
operations, have been unable to eke out 
funds bm existing programs to pro- 
vide the type of service which govern- 
ment units feel they should receive. 

■:v:23:;;, 
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Universities with the largest and best- 
funded technical services units, based 
on responses to the f^ASULGC survey, 
tended to be those universities which 
had been engaged in such activities 
for a long period of time. These uni- 
versities had been able to establish 
abroad base of support prior to the 
years of economic stringency, and 
though funds may not have increased 
substantially in recent years, these 
proven programs have fared better 
than programs started more recently 
at other universities. 

Although problems of organization 
and money must be solved before any 
university can mount a successful 
governmeot public service effort, no 
program will work without the 
cooperation of the faculty members 
who are engaged in the pertinent 
research. 

This is less of a problem than it 
once might have been, judging from 
survey responses. Ivory tower elitism 
is rapidly vanishing from the campus. 
Most faculty members, especially 
younger ones, view public service 
activity as a valuable experience, for 
a variety of reasons. 

Interviews with faculty members who 
have become involved in cooperative 
university/government endeavors 
showed that they valued such ex- 
periences because: 
They provided new material for use 
in student courses. 

Si 



They brought a new focus to the way 
the professor viewed his/her work. 
They offered an opportunity to call the 
attention of policymakers to problem 
areas needing attention when 
research had uncovered that type of 



Few Inceniives 

University incentives aimed at 
encouraging faculty participation in 
public service activities are not 
widespread, according to survey 
responses. Only 25 universities said 
that they provided any type of 
incentive, 

The major incentive cited by these 
. respondents was a consideration of - , 
public service activities in faculty 
promotion, tenure and salarj' decisions, 
Eighteen institutions indicated that 
they provided such an incentive. 

In addition, 26 institutions said they 
accepted public service as a substitute 
for publications in tenure considera- 
tions. Conversations with faculty 
members, however, seemed to show 
that public service still does not can) 
equal weight with research and 
teaching when decisions pertaining 
to advancement are made. Therefore, 
many younger faculty cant allow 
themselves the luxury of public service. 

"I just can't afford to take time away 
from research and writing," said one 
young assistant professor with a keen 
interest in public service.'! think 
some balance is needed.'' 
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Only six universities indicated thai 
they provided direct financial benefits 
to faculty members. Thre? of these 
universi^ies-the University of Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana Stale University and 
Michigan State University-said that 
they allowed overload pay to permit 
faculty members to provide services 
to state and local governments. The 
University of Alabama and the Univer- 
sity of Massachusetts at Amherst said 
that they permitted increases in a 
faculty member's academic year salary 
for public service activities, Alabama 
has a university-established scale of 
released time for public service. 

The University of Minnesota provides 
money to free faculty members from 
their regular teaching loads and to 
support research assistants involved 
in public service activities, 

The majority of universities do not 
require faculty members to obtain 
special permission or release to take 
part in government service activities. 

Responses to three questions concern- 
ing permission requirements are shown 
on the following page. 

A few commentson the question showed 
that the policy was not always clearcut. 
For example, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity said that the question of per- 
mission was dependent on the amount 
of time required by the activity. 

John Jay College of the City University 
of New York said permission was not 
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,, required, but the faculty member must 
inform hisor herdepartment personnel 
committee. The Pennsylvania State 
University requites notification of the 
dean or administrative officer, and 
prior to acceptance of a state or federal 
position with an elected official, the 
, position must be discussed with the ' 
Vice President for Public Affairs 

Legislators 

Relating to state legislators has been 
the most difficult problem for uni- 
15 versities in serving government, 
university spokesmen are quick to 
admit, Survey results in Chapter 2 
conceming the groups sened by uni- 
versities back up this statement. 

Eight campuses with technical 
services units reported that these units 
provided no services for the legislature, 
In almost all instances, activities 
considered of benefit to lawmakers 
were minimal. 

A basic difference in the approach of 
the two groups is responsible for much 
of the difficulty. 



"Legislators think in terms of this 
year ornext. They want results right 
now," noted Donald Swain, academic 
vice president of the University of 
California. "The university, on the 
other hand, is more likely to be 
mounting sustained programs that 
may not pay off for five years." 

Universities view their research 
missions as two-fold involving both 
basic and applied research with the 
former still receiving Orst priority. 
Swain observed. 

"The primary interests and needs of 
legislators relate only to applied 
research," he continued, 

In many states, such as California, 
where the legislatures have large staffs, 
the university is called upon for infor- 
mation very infrequently, according to 
university spokesmen. 

Robert Hutchison, executive director 
of the Institute for Public Service of 
the University ofTennessee, one of 
the largest university units providing 
technical services to government among 
all slate universities, noted that the 
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Tesiil)' at public hearings 
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institute is far fi-om satisfied with its 
service to the state legislature, Despite 
the fact that approximately three- 
fourths of the institute's budget of 
almost $3 million 'comes from state 
appropriations, Hutchison notes that 
the legislature does not call on the 
institute vei) often. 

Most contact is with individual legis- 
lators. Often legislative requests are 
"crash things," Hutchison noted. 

"We want to find a more effective 
fashion of working with the state 
legislature," he added. 

Hutchison's comment sums up the 
wish expressed by university personnel 
over and over across the country, In 
general, the academicians are not 
satisfied with their present efforts and ,. 
want to improve the service they 
perform. The question is simply how. 

A few small efforts such as the Legisla- 
tive Technology Project being carried 
out at the Alabama state capitol by 
Auburn University and the University 
ofAlabafna are attempting to come 
to grips with the difficult problems 
involved in serving lawmakers. The 
Alabama program, which will continue 
through 1977, has been designed to 
determine how universities can 
transfer technical knowledge to law- 
makers in slates which do not have 
legislative staffe. 

Specialized approaches such as this 
should help bridge the informational 
gap which has existed in many places 
for so long. 
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Knowing where to turn for help in a 
large complex organization, which 
most state and land-grant universities 
have become, has been a major 
stumbling block impeding the smooth 
flow of information from campus to 
government. 

The need for internal contact points 
for those who want to use the resources 
of the university is vital. This was a 
major conclusion of the 1972NASULGC 
conference dealing with Institutions 
of Higher Education as a Resource in 
the Solution of National Problems. 

The survey of university programs of 
benefit to state and local governments 
was designed primarily to determine 
where linkage systems exist. Findings 
show that increasingly universities 
have tried to facilitate the transfer 
of information by setting up formal 
units which have as one major goal 
matching up university expertise with 
government's need to know. Thirty-nine 
universities participating in the 
NASULGC survey, or 54.9% of the 
respondents, said that they provide 
technical services to state and local 
governments through some type of 
formal campus organization. 

Involving Institutes of Govenimonl 

The most common approach is to 
incorporate a technical services unit 
into the university's institute of 
government. These institutes, which 
are widespread on state university 
campuses, are basically organized 
research units whose activities relate 



to the operations of state and local 
government. Adding the extra dimen- 
sion of public service to government 
within such institutes has been a 
natural progression as the tiniversity 
commitment to governmental problem- 
solving has grown. 

Thirty-one of the 39 universities which 
noted that they have formal technical 
service units house them within the 
institute of government. Twenty*four 
of these universities had separate 
technical service units within the 
institute while seven others noted that 
technical services were a function of 
the institute although not specifically 
assigned to one unit. 

There were only 14 universities with 
institutes of government which did 
not carry out some type of technical 
services activity. Three of these 
universities had a separate technical 
services unit. 

Separate I'nits 

Eight other universities had set up 
technical services units outside of an 
institute of government. In addition, 
seven of the universities which provided 
technical services through an institute 
of government also reported an addi- 
tional unit of this nature outside the 
institute. 

(The table on the following pages lists 
all institutes of government cited by 
survey respondents as well as showing 
where special units exist to provide 
technical services to governmental 



agencies, whether within or outside 
an institute of government.) 

Products of the Sfienlies 

The establishment on state university 
Campuses of technical services units 
with the specifically defined task of 
providing scientific and technical 
information to government has come 
.about largely within the last decade. 
With the exception of a few pioneering 
institutions, most technical services 
operations are products of the Seventies, 
still grappling with problems of funding 
and anonymity. 

The size and scope of technical services 
units and/or activities at institutions 
responding to the NASULGC survey 
varied widely. Included among the 
reported units were operations as 
diverse as the Engineering Experiment 
Station of the Georgia Institute of 
Technology, with a budget of $8 million 
and a staff of more than 350, and the 
Center for Political Research at the 
City University of New York, Brooklyn, 
with an annual budget of only $10,000. 

For the most part, the units were small 
in terms of both staff size and budget 
yet were managing to carry out a wide 
array of activities of benefit to govern- 
ment. 

Budget Range 

Among the 22 institutions which 
provided information on budgets for 
their technical services operations, 
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12 were operating with annual funds 
of $100,000 or less. Five institutions 
had budgets of $101,000-500,000 and 
one institution (University of Delaware) 
reported an annual budget of $737,000. 
The remaining four institutions had 
budgets over a million dollars, 

In addition to Georgia Tech, they 
were: University of Alabama, 
$3,552,810; University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, $2,900,000 and University of 
Texas, Austin, $2,347,700, 

Staff Size 

Budgets, of course, affect staff size. 
The number of full-time equivalent 
personnel involved in technical services 
activities at NASULGC institutions 
was quite small with a few exceptions 
at institutions with the best-funded 
technical services programs. The 
number of FTE employees reported 
by survey respondents ranged from 
the high of more than 350 at Georgia 
Tech to a low of 1 !6 at the University of 
Nevada, Reno. 

Among the 32 universities providing 
information on technical services 
staff, 20 had ten or less employees 
working in this area. Six institutions 
had staffs ranging in size from 1 1-20. 
two had staffs between 21-50 and four 
had staffs of more than 50 employees. 

Despite the correlation of budgets 
and staff size, the range of services 
offered by technical services units was 
not always directly related to these 
two factors. 
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University technical services operations 
are able to do a lot with modest funding 
because they can draw on resources 
from throughout the campus, often 
free of charge. 

Types of Services 

What types of assistance do technical 
services units provide? Although no 
two are set up in exactly the same 
manner, there are many similarities in 
the services they offer in keeping with 
their strengths as units of institutions of 
higher education. For survey purposes, 
possible types of services were divided 
into seven categories. The categories 
were: 

• Contract Research 

• Reference Services 

» Bill Drafting Assistance . 

• Testimony at Hearings 

• Training Sessions 

• Seminars 

• Personnel Exchanges 

More than half of the 39 universities 
which reported that they provided 
technical services through formal units 
were involved in at least five of these 
activities. The most common type of 
service, cited by 34 institutions, was 
contract research. Thirty-two institu- 
tions noted that they offered training 
sessions for government personnel and 
the same number reported that they 
conducted seminars for government 
employees. Reference services were 
part of the technical services activities 
for 30 institutions. 



Testimony at hearings w^as a less 
common type of activity, reported by 
only 22 institutions and bill drafting 
assistance and personnel exchanges 
were even less prevalent, cited by 15 
and 10 institutions respectively. 

Five institutions participating in 
the survey provided all seven kinds of 
technical services activities listed on 
the questionnaire. These institutions 
were: 

University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa 

University of California (among all 
campuses) 

University of Idaho 

University of Kentucky 

University of Texas at Austin 

Local Governments Benefit Most 

City and county governments were 
more likely to be the beneficiaries of 
university technical services activities 
than any other type of governmental 
unit, and the governor's office was 
the least likely recipient of liaison 
efforts. 

There were, however, individual 
variations depending upon the type of 
service being offered. For example, 
contract research, the most common 
activity of technical services. units, 
was done most frequently for state 
agencies, with 29 institutions report- 
ing that they were engaged in such 
research. 
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Teslimony at hearings was done most 
frequently at the direct request of state 
legislatures with 21 of the 22 institu- 
tions which cited this type of service 
indicating that it was done for the 
legislature. Fifteen of the 22 noted 
that they testified at hearings for city/ 
county governments and 13 said that 
they testified for state agencies, Only 
nine institutions cited the governors 
office as a beneficiary of testimony at 
hearings. 

As might be expected, bill drafting 
assistance was also done most fre- 
quently for the state legislature. Eleven 
ofthe 15 institutions which indicated 
that they had been involved in this 
type of activity had provided this 
service for the state legislature while 
nine had drafted bills for city and 
county governments. 



Among the ten institutions which had 
been involved in personnel exchanges 
with government, six institutions 
reported that they had been between 
the university and city and county 
governments, and six institutions 
reported that they had conducted such 
exchanges with slate agencies. Four 
institutions had participated in 
exchanges with the governors office, 
and two institutions had carried out 
personnel exchanges with the state 
legislature. 

City and county goveminents were 
the groups most frequently served in 
regard to the three other types of 
activity cited in the questionnaire. 

("xhe chart below shows the types of 
services offered by institutions 
reporting on their technical services 
activities.) 



A more detailed look at the major types 
of activities in which technical services 
units are involved illustrates the 
diversity of university enteiprii;e$ 
established specifically to meet infor- 
mational needs of policymakers. 

Contract Research 

Contract research looms large in any 
description of university technical 
services activities. It accounted for SO 
percent or more of the Wing for 
14 of the 21 institutions providing 
information on their budgets for 
technical services. 

Because it offers a way to get over the 
major barrier plaguing universities in 
their efforts to provide government 
with technological information-a 
lack of fundsHt is understandable 
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that it would have reached its place 
of preeminence in these operations, 

Thirty-four of the 37 universities 
providing detailed inforniation on their 
technical services activities reported 
that they were involved in contract 
j^mh. The two major contractors 
"among government units were state 
agencies, for which 29 had done re- 
search, and city and county govern- 
ments, cited by 28 institutions, 
Slightly ies? than half of thj re- 
spondents had done contract research 
2^ for either the governor's office ( 1 7) or 
the Mate legislature (!6). 

Applied research directed at specific 
governmental problems is a direct 
e,itcnsion li the basic research thr.ist 
of these universities. In addition to 
bringing the university's research 
capability to bear on public problems 
which need solving, it also pays rich 
dividends to those who carry out the 
research, survey R'spondents noted. 
It gives these faculty members "real 
world" experience, in the words of 
one faculty member, and provides 
material which enriches the cur- 
riculum, especially for schools of 
public policy. 

Enjiiiicerine Evperimciii Skilioii 

Among suney respondents, the Engin- 
eering Experiment Station of the 
Georgia Institute of Technology offers 
the major example of how the contract 
research approach can be utilized to 
» fulfill govemmcnial needs. Four-fifths 
of the station's 1974-75 budget of $8 
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million, increased to $10.5 million in 
the 1976 fiscal year, came from contract 
research, 70 percent from state and 
federal contracts and ten percent 
from industrial contracts. The station , 
has grown to its present dimension, 
occupying three buildings on the - 
Georgia Tech campus and seven field 
offices across the state, since World 
War II, primarily as a result of these 
contracts. 

The station carries out its extensive 
research operations through a number 
of departments and divisions. Its staff 
includes 350 full-time employees and 
in additional 250 part-time worlien. 
Areas of concern include: Mechanical 
design and development, industrial 
chemistiy, high temperature materials, 
nuclear applications, bioengineering, 
analytical instrumentation, solid 
wasie utilization, water quality 
chemistry, communications, radar 
and c^ictronic systems and industrial 
and economic development. 

Siale Obligation 

Asil has worked on wide-ranging 
scientific and technological problems 
of nationwide significance, the En- 
gineering Experiment Station has not 
ignored its obligation to the state of 
Georgia. Since 1950, it has received an 
annual appropriation from the state, 
currently for S2 million, to be used 
specifically in encouraging the 
economic development of Georgia, 



This overall objective is fulfilled 
primarily through the industrial 
Development Division, which was 
established in 1956, making it the 
oldest and one of the largest university- 
affiliated industrial and economic 
development groups in the country. 
It includes an industrial extension 
service to meet the technical, informa- 
tion and other needs of industry and 
local community and development 
groups. 

Although the station does not really 
have any formal program for providing 
technicalsenices.accordingtoDirector 
Richard Johnson, it is often hard to 
distinguish between research and 
service in EES activities. 

Solving Specific Problems- 
State and local agencies have funded 
a number of research projects to 
.solve specific problems. Some recent 
examples of activities of this nature 
include: 

Development of a concept for a tornado 
and storm detection, tracking and 
warning system for implementation in 
the state. 

Research for the Kaolin and Processing 
Committee of the Georgia House of 
Representatives on the development 
and use of Georgia kaolin in the 
production of alumina. The committee 
hopes to attract industr)' to com- 
mercially produce the alumina from 
Georgia's abundant kaolin resources. 
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Al times contracts may call for EES 
to provide some specific service in 
addition to research, For example, EES 
has been named the Georgia Produc- 
tivity Center, This designation has 
involved the station in a variety of 
activities from energy conservation 
education to providing detailed designs 
of better tools. 

One effort has brought together a team 
of researchers to work on ways to put 
the Georgia poultry broiler production 
industirbackin its leading national 
position, A pilot project wiifi three 
small cities in the area of municipal 

services productivity has been another 
activity. 

The station also provides short-term 
technical assistance in response to 
inquiries on specific problems, on an 
informal basis. Responses of this type 
are provided as a public senicewhen 
no more than several days of effort 
are required. 

Traiiiiiii; ?m«rmi 

Another logical service activity for 
educational institutions is the pro- 
vision of training programs for public 
officials, This is an easy e.\tension of 
teaching activities to a specialized 
group of consumers-a type of service 
which state and land-grant universities 
have provided since their earliest days. 

Training programs are undoubtedly 
the way in which universities are cur- 
rently reaching the broadest array of 
policymakers, Although the survey did 



not ask for information on the number 
of government officials served through 
training programs, it is safe to assume 
that the number reached in this fashion 
by all state and land-grant universities 
is in the hundreds of thousands. 

Survey findings did show that all but 
five of the 3? universities providing 
information on types of technical ser- 
vices activities offered training pro- 
grams. Actually this probably does 
not adequately depict the number of 
institutions involved in training 
programs. Many universities offer such 
programs through their continuing 
education divisions or through an 
academic college or department, 
rather than through a formal technical 
services unit, 

Municipal and county officials were 
the primary beneficiaries of training 
programs cited in the questionnaire. 
Programs for this category of public 
officials were offered by 30 of the 32 
universities. State agencies were cited 
as beneficiaries of training programs 
by 24 institutions and more than half 
(18) of the respondents said that they 
provided training sessions for the 
state legislature. Only 12 universities 
had provided training sessions for 
the governor's office, 

Ciiiniit of Educational Possibilities 

Training programs run a wide gamut 
of educational possibilities, They may 
provide highly specialized training 
for a particular group such as budget 



officers or city managers or they may 
beset up to acquaint officials with 
the specifics involved in implementa- 
tion of a new law, They may be oriented 
toward general management educa- 
tion or toward self-evaluation, 

A look at whai is being done by several 
institutions illustrates the variety of 
possible approaches. 

In I95Uutgers University established, 
the Government Services Training 
Program as a unit of its Extension 
Division to cooperate with the uni- 
versity's Bureau of Government Re- 
search in providing training programs 
for persons serving in New Jersey state 
and local government. 

A recent brochure listed the availability 
of67specificcoursesin 11 major areas 
of government concern. Areas included: 
Financial Management, Assessment 
and Collection of Taxes, General Ad- 
ministration, Planning and Zoning, 
Housing and Urban Development, 
Code Enforcement, Management, 
Public Recreation, Public Safety, 
Public Policy and Public Works. 

In addition to these courses, which 
are offered throughout the state as 
requested by government personnel, 
the staff is set up to assist public 
agencies and private groups in response 
to inquiries, Staff members frequently 
participate at meetings of local. or- 
ganizations as speakers and panelists 
on municipal charter revision, govern- 
mental finance and other subjects. 
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Differeiil Approach in Miiiiic 

The University of Maine at Orono 
Bureau of Public Administration (BPA) 
takes a completely different approacli 
to training for government officials, 
concentrating on public management 
education. When the bureau observed 
its tenth anniversary in February, 
1916, it estimated that it had presented 
more than 500 separate public manage- 
ment education programs for state, 
counlyand municipal government since 
its founding, The bureau, which was 
26 established by the state legislature, 
also provides applied research on broad 
governmental issues and public 
management [iroblems in Maine. 

The bureau actually offers three types 
of training programs, Open enrollment 
programs, offered as workshops, semi- 
nars, institutes and certificate courses, 
develop individual skills in the various 
bclions of government. In one 
semester, for example, the university 
offered seven open enrollment 
programs. One was a six-session 
supervisory management course held 
in Portland and the others were one- 
and two-day workshops, five of which 
were held in Augusta, the state capital. 
Topics of the workshops included: How 
to conduct a meeting, the supervisor's 
role in performance appraisal, moti- 
vating public employees, women in 
government, time management and 
basiclabor relations. 

The second type of offerings is in-house 
programs, tailored specifically to the 
O organizational needs of municipalities 
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and stale agencies as defined by the 
people in theorijanization.In 1975, 
in-house training was provided for 14 
municipalities and five state agencies. 

tiipacily Buildiiij; 

In 1975 the bureau began a new 
emphasis on capacity building pro- 
grams which involve personnel in an 
assessment of their own agency with 
assistance from BPA, 

"Capacity building programs are 
based on the idea that personnel within 
an organization know intuitively more 
than anyone else what problems need 
correction and what irritations and 
issues exist," explained BPA director, 
Irvine Marsters,Jr. 

BPA personnel help them confront 
those issues and deal with present and 
future needs themselves. 

"In short," Marsterssaid/'capacity 
building is a problem-centered ap- 
proach of a longer-term nature, as 
opposed to a one-shol skill development 
approach." 

Four municipalities plus the State 
Division of Motor Vehicles and the 
Maine Public Broadcasting Network 
took advantage of this new program 
approach in 1975. 

Understanding Laws 

Help in acquainting officials with 
specifics of new laws they must follow 
or implement is a focus of many train- 
ing programs. The Center for Govern- 
ment Training (CGT) of the University 



of Tennessee Institute of Public 
Service has been especially active in 
this area in regard to both state and 
federal laws. For example, in coopera- 
tion with the Tennessee Municipal 
League, CGT designed and delivered 
16 training programs dealing with the 
federal Housing and Community 
Development Act of 1974. More than 
760 municipal officials participated 
in the program. 

Michigan State University recently 
completed the presentation of a Michi- 
gan Local Governmental Bookkeeping 
Course in 13 Michigan cities, with 
the cooperation of city, county and 
state governments. 

The course was designed by the uni- 
versity's Institute for Community 
Development to provide newly 
appointed local government staffers 
with a working knowledge of book- 
keeping as it applies to the Michigan 
Uniform Governmental Accounting 
System.' 

National Models 

At times a program developed by a 
state university for use within its own 
state is so successiiil that it is adopted 
by other states as well. This is the 
case with a series of basic and advanced 
public purchasing seminars which was 
begun in late 1974 by the University 
of TexaS'Lyndon B. Johnson School 
of Public Affairs. 

The series has been so successful in 
an area where little formal training 
had previously existed that the 



National Institute of Governmental 
Purchasing proposed that it be repli- 
' cated nationwide. 

vSeniinars 

Although the NASULGC survey dis- 
tinguished between training programs 
and seminars, in actual practice the 
two are often synonymous. Training 
sessions frequently take the form 
of seminars. For example, the LBJ 
School at the University ofTe.xas, 
Austin recently sponsored a profes- 
sional development seminar intro- 
ducing high-level local government 
executives, such as county auditors 
and city managers, to new concepts 
in management. 

In addition to these sessions, however, 
seminars and other types of conferences 
and one-day meetings deal with topical 
issues such as energy, the environ- 
ment, educational issues, transporta- 
tion, housing and countless other 
subjects of concern to government. 

There is no state or land-grant uni- 
versity in the counlty that does not 
sponsor some sessions of this type 
each year. The total number of meetings 
which impact on governmental issues 
is virtually endless. In addition to 
. those sponsored by technical services 
units and institutes of government, 
meetings which relate to concerns of 
policymakers and policy-implementers 
are sponsored by schools and colleges 
within the university, by continuing 
education units, by agricultural 
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extension services ofland-grani uni- 
versities and by organized research 
' units. Sessions generally deal with the 
most topical issues of the day and 
often are sponsored jointly by some 
jjuvemmenta! agency, 

Typical Meetings 

Here are only a few examples of meet- 
ings, held within the past 12 months 
under the sponsorship of slate and 
land-grant universities: 

In October, I9?6 the University of 
Missouri, Rolla, in cooperation with 
the Governor's Missouri Energy 
Council, sponsored the state's third 
annual Conference on Energy on the 
Rolla campus. The conference was 
originally organized by an associate 
dean of I'ne school of engineering at 
the height of the energy crisis in 1974, 
At that time he was also serving as 
the governor's science advisor and 
chairman of the Energy Council,. 

The purpose of the annual conference 
is to provide social scientists, scientists 
and engineers a means for rapid com- 
munication of their most recent 
research in the field of energy and 
to offer practical solutions to energy 
related problems for government and 
industry. 

Former governor Christopher Bond was 

one of the speakers at the three-day 

meeting along with a large number of 

specialists in the field. The number of 

technical papers presented at the 

O conference has grown each year. In 
ERIC 



1976 there were 140 papers presented 
to the 600 participants, which included 
university faculty and students and 
representatives from industry and 
government. 

In Maine the effect of the 200-mile 
limit on the state's large fishing 
industry was the topic of a three-day 
Fishermen's Forum sponsored by the 
University of Maine at Orono's Sea 
Grant program with the support of 
the Maine Department of Marine 
Resources and the fisheries organiza- 
tions of the state. The forum was the 
outgrowth of a study of the Maine 
fishing industry directed by an 
associate professor of economics at 
UMO. 

Workshops focused on industry 
marketing and political problems 
created by passage of the limit, 
Governor James Longley also addressed 
the forum on "Economic Development 
for the Maine Fishing Industry." 

State land-use policy was the topic 
of a conference sponsored by the Uni- 
versity of Texas LBJ School and the 
Texas Advisory Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations.Thisespecially 
topical issue in this land-rich slate was 
discussed by state officials and by 
nationally recognized experts in land- 
use matters. 

Referent;' Services 

Most reference services provided by 
state and land-grant universities for 
government officials are fairly informal 



operations. They generally involve only 
one or two persons who take questions 
which come in and either find answers 
for the caller or refer him or her to 
the person on campus who can provide 
the needed information, 

A few universities have developed 
computer-based reference services. 
Funds from a Regents' Dissemination 
grant were employed by the Public 
Policy Research Organization at the 
University of California, Irvine to 
design a computer-based process for 
developing an inventoty of policy- 
related research for thai campus. 



doubtedly become more prevalent in 
the future and offer real possibilities 
for improved flow of information for 
large multi-campus institutions with 
numerous research institutes and 
k'''»'..H5 of faculty engaged in study 
0 ' iv: i;; ;;:;;i?ay of subjects. 
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1. liiipnv ViciiniofEvcnls 

A variety of circumstance have brought 
universities to their various levels of 
service to government with good luck 
figuring heavily on the side of many 
of the institutions which currently 
have the most sophisticated operations. 

"We were the happy victim of a 
wonderful series of events," Robert 
Hutchison, director of Tennessee s 
Institute of Public Service (IPS) readily 
admits in relating the circumstances 
that led to the establishment of the 
first unit of the institute in 1949. 

The events in Tennessee that all 
came together at once began with the 
Tennessee Municip^il League, which, 
according to Hutchison, wanted "to 
get at the expertise of the university." 
Working with the political science* . 
department on the university's 
Knoxville campus, the two groups came 
up with the idea of a Municipal 
Technical Advisory Service (MTAS) 
as a vehicle for transferring university 
knowledge to municipalities. 

At that time the governor and state 
legislature were trying to get approval 
for a state salts tax. In order to win 
enough support from urban legislators 
to get the tax through, it was agreed 
that one-eighth of all income would 
go to the cities on the basis of popula- 
tion. A proportion of this was to go 
to the university for MTAS, and the 
state agreed to appropriate an equal 
amount of funds. By 1975-76, the cities 
of Tennessee were receiving $30 million 



from the state sales tax (one-eighth 
of the first two cents) and the share 
coming to MTAS was $500,000. 

Institute of Public Senice 

The involvement of the university in 
meeting the specialized needs of 
business and governmental officials 
for information and technical assis- 
tance has grown from that point to 
its present-day structure comprised of 
five operating units. The Institute of 
Public Service itself did not come into 
existence until 1971 whenitwas created 
by the UT Board of Regents with a 
mandate to coordinate and promote 
the university's assistance efforts for 
cities, counties, state government, 
business and industry. 

Prior to the birth of IPS as a coordi- 
nating body, the university had set up 
three more units with important, and 
quite distinct, public service missions. 
They were the Government-Industry- 
Law Center (GILC), the Center for 
Industrial Services (CIS) and the Center 
for Government Training (CGT). 

The first two were established in 1963, 
at the request of the governor s office 
and the state legislature. 

"This was considered to be the state s 
entree to the university," Director 
Hutchison explained. 

Breaking \*cw (Iroiind 

At that time tuth the university and 
the legislature were breaking new 
ground with a foresight possessed by 
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few Other Stales or universities. Not 
everyone in either body was certain 
that the idea could or should work. 

''When I left the School of Business 
in 1963 to join the Government- 
Industry-Law Center, many of my 
colleagues looked at me and said 'poor 
fellowV Hutchison recalls with a 
laugfi. 

The public service thrust of land-grant 
universities in agriculture was not 
an area that otheruniisof the university 
were emulating back then, Hutchison 
pointed out. Yet he believes that the 
steps his university took in 1963 were 
exactly the right ones at the right 
time. 

"Had we not been able to move when 
we did," he noted, '1 think we would 
have run past the place of ever doing 
it, The state has taken up many of 
these activities in other places." 

What the university did was to involve 
itselfonawide scale in service to 
government and industry-froni help- 
ing a company design a system for 
control of the firm's inventory and 
production to conducting studies of 
statewide problems for the legislature. 

They were quick to establish the person- 
to-person basis for service which they 
still feel is the key to their success. 
To achieve this personal approach, 
activities were not limited to the 
Knoxville campus. Regional offices 
were set up throughout the state with 
staff personnel going out from them 
to the people who required assistance. 
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In 196/ the university extended its 
services through a new Center for 
Government Training. The center was 
created to offer training and career 
development courses for city, county 
and state personiiei. 

A Coordinated Approiich 

When IPS wasestal)lished in 197rit 
took these four institutes into its fold 
along with three other existing activi- 
ties which were either entirely or 
primarily supported by federal funds. 
These programs were: The Civil Defense 
Education Program, State Agency for 
Title I of the Higher Education Act 
of 1965 and the Technical Assistance 
Center, which was established in 1970 
to support activities which will 
stimulate economic growth in 48 
eastern Tennessee counties- The latter 
activity is funded primarily by a 
grant from the Economic Development 
Administration. 

The institute was also to work closely 
with the UT, Knoxville Transportation 
Center, which was created in 1970 
to encourage interdisciplinary research 
and promote public service efforts in 
the field of transportation. A similar 
relationship came into being with the 
Environmental Center, which was 
established on the Knoxville campus 
in 1972. IPS provided approximately 
50 percent of the support for both 
centers. 

In 1973 the last unit of the center, 
the County Technical Assistance Center, 
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was cr jted by the General Assembly 
to provide the same type of assistance 
to county officials that MTAS provided 
for city officials, It is operated in 
cooperation with the Tennessee County 
Ser\'ices Association. 

One further change came about in 
1974 when the legislature transferred 
the original mandate given the Govern- 
ment4ndustry-law Center to the 
Institute, This established IPS in 
state statute as the liaison between 
UT s technical assistance resources 
and the organizations or individuals 
who needed services. GILC, which had 
been a unit of IPS, was merged into 
the institute that year. 

Funding problems during the past 
year have necessitated some changes 
in the IPS operation. Support for the 
Civil Defense Education program has 
been phased out because of the dis- 
continuation of federal support. The 
state Agency for Title! has been 
transferred to the university's Divi- 
sion of Continuing Education. The two 
research centers will no longer receive 
any support from IPS after June 30, 
1977. A lthough the institute will 
continue (o work with both centers , 
on projects of mutual awrn. 

Vol S;ili.slie(I 

Despite the recent changes, IPS still 
maintains comprehensive responsibili- 
ties in the area of public service which 
place them in an enviable position. 
Problems of coordination and impact 



faced elsewhere are at a minimum in 
the IPS approach. Yet, as expressed 
earlier, Director Hutchison is far 
from satisfied with the ser\ice IPS 
provides to the state legislature, 
which he characterizes as very self- 
sufficient. 

In Tennessee there is a large legislative 
staff, which does much on its own. 
Most of the work done by IPS for the 
legislature involves responding to 
requests from staff members and carr)'- 
ingout studies for the Legislative 
Council, a group which is set up to 
carr\' out studies on important issues 
between sessions. 

"Higher education is too big a 
competitor for the dollar," Hutchison 
observed. "We are a little suspect 
unless we are dealing in very technical 
matters. Part of the hestitation of 
legislatures to call on us is that they 
don't want to become obligated." , 

Hutchison offers one word of advice 
which he considers to be the key to 
successful work with policymakers: 

"We are very cautious never to go in 
and say this is the answer. We give 
them the best alternatives but realize 
they have been elected to be decision- 
makers." 

Some capsule descriptions of activities 
of some of the IPS units will give a 
beiterideaofthescopcoflPS in serving 
Tennessee. 



Service to Cities and Counties 

Both the Municipal Technical Advisory 
Service and the County Technical 
Assistance Service have staffs scattered 
throughout the state to facilitate 
personal assistance to the groups they 
are set up to help. Staff members 
have all had previous experience in 
city or county government-a job 
prerequisite. MTAS is headquartered 
in Knoxville while CTAS is head- 
quartered in Nashville, the two 
major IPS sites. However, staff 
members also work out of regional 
offices maintained in Chattanooga, 
Cookeville, Jackson and Johnson City. 

There are two types of staff members 
connected with these units-generalists 
and specialists. The generalists spend 
their time in the field, providing 
varying types of assistance according 
to need. In one case it maybe the 
preparation of an annual report, in 
another it may involve help in applying 
for a grant or aid in reorganizalion 
of some unit. 

The generalists are supported by 
specialist consultants who work in 
particular disciplines including legal 
services, finance and accounting, 
engineering and public works, 
ordinance codification, personnel 
administration, law enforcement, 
public health and environment and 
information. 

In short, the two units can provide 
just about any type of service thai a 
cily or county in Tennessee might 
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request. Here are some specific 
examples of work done by the units 
in one year: 

Municipal Technical Advisory Service 

• Aided in reorganization of the 
Finance Department of the City of 
Bristol, including installation of a 
reporting system and computerization 
ofutility billing proceduresand payroll 
procedures for all city employees. 

» Analyzed the effects of federal wage 
and hour legislation on the budget 
for the fire department of the City of 
Dickson. 

^ Helped develop policies for extending 
water and sewer lines and analyzed 
revenues and costs of the water and 
sewer system for the City of Fayette- 
ville. 

• Provided information on available 
alternatives for better management 
of municipal operations to the board, 
of aldermen of the Town of Monterey. 
In addition, charter amendments were 
drafted to implement the boaid s 
preferences- 

• Prepared a pol'cy and procedures 
manual for the City of Martin Police 
Department. 

During !his year (1974-75) MTAS 
completed work on 622 projects and 
the library answered 711 reference 
questions and supplied ordinances 
and 1,548 other maim 

The service also maintains an extensive ; 
publications program, including pro- 
duction of an annual directory of 
municipal officials, an annual publi* 



cation entitled liens {or a Better Ci/y 
and other specialized publications 
designd to be of assistance to cities 
in a variety of areas, 

County Technical Assistance Service 

I Developed a new system for de- 
termining each county's adjusted tax 
effort. This local tax effort is the major 
factor of the formula used for calculat- 
ing federal revenue-sharing funds due 
counties, The new system resulted in 
an increaseofmore than J16 million 
in the adjusted tax effort for 70 
Tennessee counties, This brought in 
$S million more in federal revenue- 
sharing funds for the counties during 
1974-76 than would have been received 
under the old system. 

• Visited each sheriff in Tennessee 

to become more knowledgeable about 
their needs and problems, 

• Compiled and published the private 
acts of 42 Tennessee counties. This 
project was funded by a special appro- 
priation from local funds and was 
designed to provide a service which 
was not being met by any other 
assistance group, 

• Established guidelines for use by 
county highway departments in 
designating rural roads, 

• Completed a survey of wages and 
salaries in adjacent counties for paral lei 
job descriptions. 

Since it is a new unit, CTAS is still 
working on detcrniining the total array 
^jf services it will provide. The staff 



has undertaken a regular review, 
analysis and issuance of reports on 
legislation which has an impact on 
county governments. It also plans to 
keep county officials informed and 
to provide assistance to them in 
implementing provisions of various 
state and federal laws, which is a 
major activity for MTAS as well. 

The service is also following the 
MTAS example by carrying out a 
vigorous publications program. It 
issues periodical CTAS Technical 
Reports on major issues affecting 
county governments and has prepared 
a comprehensive directory of Tennessee 
county officials,' 

Center for Indusirial Services 

The Center for Industrial Services has 
tried through the years to keep its 
emphasis attuned to the primary 
industrial concerns of the day. For 
example, current efforts are heavily ■ 
oriented toward energy conservation, 
noise abatement and improved cash 
flow noanagement and productivity. 
In-plant or on-site educational activi- 
ties play a large part in meeting these 
needs. 

A major thrust of the center has been 
providingassistancetosmaller business 
and industry in the state. Statistics 
for the first nine months of the 1974-75 
year showed that slightly more than 
a fourth of the program effort was 
directed at firms with fewer than 25 
employees. 



During the year the center received 
970 requests for assistance and com- 
pleted work on 652 projects. The staff 
of 11 is assisted extensively by faculty 
on all UT campuses as well as faculty 
of other colleges and universities 
throughout the state. 

Willingness to Involve Others 

One characteristic of all IPS opera- 
tions is a willingness to involve other , 
colleges and universities in the pro- 
vision of necessary services. IPS always 
tries to use the closest capability to 
meet a need, Hutchison emphasized, 
This is especially true in providing 
service to industiy. CIS has found that 
this is cheaper and that business people 
prefer to use a local institution, 

Here are two specific examples of 
projects conducted during the 1974-75 
year and the different approaches taken 
to solve them; 

The president of a Tennessee company 
asked a CIS field engineer to design 
a system for the control of the firm's 
inventory and production. The engineer 
learned that the company had seven 
separate reports which had to be used 
to determine what was happening in 
the plant. He designed a new report 
format which could provide all neces- 
sary information on one form, 

A company which was running into 
trouble in developing a machine for 
fusing backing to trouser fabric bands 
asked CIS for help. A faculty member 
conducted tests of several materials 



which could be used as hot plates 
for the fusing process and made specific 
recommendations. These were adopted 
by the company for a resultant increase 
of 30 percent in the production effi- 
ciency of the banding operation. The 
use of similar banding machines in 
all plants of the national company 
is now under consideration. 

(VntLT iiir liovcrDiiient Triiiiiiiiir 

The Center for Government Training 
is able to reach a phenomenal number 
of government officials with training 
programs as a result of a unique 
coordinated approach which exempli- 
fies the IPS dedication to cooperation 
with other higher education insti- 
tutions. 

Through the Tennessee Local Govern- 
ment Training Delivery Network, 
coordinated by CGT, 30 educational 
institutions are involved in providing 
training programs for local government 
officials. This approach has given 
Tennessee the only network of educa^ 
tional institutions in the nation pro- 
viding training on a coordinated and 
uniform 1 



In 1974-75, CGT provided training 
opportunities for employees of 26 state 
departments. 95 counties and 326 cities, 
including officials from more than 20 
other states. This was done through 
730 programs involving 18.632 
participants. 



Here are some specific examples of 
programs; 

The center worked with UTand East 
Tennessee State University in the 
cooperative development, packaging 
and delivery of a finance program 
for local government officials. The 
program is now available for use 
throughout the state. 

Under contract with the State Depart- 
ment of Labor. CGT coordinated the 
establishment of 17 Occupational 
Safety and Health Libraries throughout 
the state and the development of a 
25-hour multi-media introductoi}' 
course on the Tennessee Occupational 
Safety and Health Act for government, 
business and industry in Tennessee. 

In cooperation with CTAS and the 
Office of the Comptroller of the 
Treasury, the Center offered a training 
seminar for 340 county officials. 
Workshop participants included county 
judges, county highway officials, 
registrars, judicial clerks, county court 
clerks and trustees. 

An lineqiialld Approiidi 

The coordinated approach taken by 
the Univ'^'sity of Tennessee is really 
unequalldby any other university. 
While a few other state and land-grant 
universities are spending roughly the 
equivalent amount of inoney for a wide 
range of government public service 
activities, none have coordinated 
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their efforts under one umbrella to 
the extent achieved by IPS. 

Yet it would be inaccurate to leave 
the impression that IPS has no prob- 
lems. Thdast two years have been 
difficult because of iunding problems.' 
The institute is operating in 1976-77 
with approximately the same amount 
of funding from state and local 
appropriations as two years ago. 

Cutbacks ill 1976 

The shortage of new money at a lime 
of sharp price inflation has necessitated 
some cutbacks including the elimina- 
tion of seven professional and seven 
support staff positions outright and 
the loss of one and one-half more 
professional posts and one secretarial 
position with the transfer of the Title 
I program. 

Three regional offices were closed, and, 
along with the other changes previously 
cited, certain public service activities 
at UT Chattanooga and UT Martin, ' 
which the institute h?il supported in 
the past, were eliminated. 

At the same time, the need for IPS 
assistance is growing rather than 
declining. Speaking recently to the 
Public Service and Continuing Educa- 
tion Committee of the UT Board of 
Trustees. Dr Charles E. Smith, UT 
Vice President for Public Service, 
noted that responses to requests for 
services were up in 1975-76 for almost 
alllPS agencies. Yet even the higher 
pi^9^"Statistics did not accurately reflect 
Q i^B^^ the growing demand for help. 



"In almost evei) agency, we are 
finding requests for help which involv') 
more complex problems and conse- 
quently, more time," he added, 

The IPS funding problem has been 
intensified. Director Hutchison readily 
admits, because past expansion was 
made in some cases with support from 
a special grant that cannot now be 
picked up by the state. 

No Change in Attitude 

"In defense of the state legislature, I 
believe there is no intent to cut back. 
The dollars simply haven't been there," 
Hutchison said, "I have noticed no 
change in their attitude about our 
services." 

For IPS there are now some difficult 
questions to be answered as to its 
future course. 

"We aren't sure where the limit to 
expansion is," Hutchison said. 
IPS is exploring the possibility of new 
funding arrangements. Two projects 
are under way which involve the 
federal government in the establish- 
ment of some new linkages to help 
business, industry and governmental 
units. 

In addition, IPS is exploring, under 
the leadership of the Tennessee Higher 
Education Commission, opportunities 
to broaden its cooperation with other 
public higher educational institutions 
in the state to maximize the resources 
of all universities and colleges in 
meeting state needs. Support from 



non-governmental sources is a third 
possible direction for expansion, 

Despite its very real problems, IPS 
views the future with optimism, This 
optimism was summed up by Vice 
President Smith in his closing remarks 
to the UT Trustees public service, 
committee: 

"In the long term, we believe public 
service will assume a more valued role 
in higher education. Within oui^ 
available resources and with the 
support of you and others, we expect 
to continue proviaing meaningful 
and essential services for the govern- 
ments and businesses of Tennessee" 
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II A Pennsylvania Experiment 

In 1964, another pioneering activity * 
was started by Pennsylvania State 
UniversilyJhc Pennsylvania Technical 
AssistancePrograni(PENNTAP)was 
established at the height of national 
emphasis on the space program 
because, according to director Roy 
Marlow, many people in the state 
thought that "If we can send a man 
to the moon, why can't we solve a pot- 
hole problem in Pennsylvania" 

The program was designed to see if 
existing information could be trans- 
ferred to users in a manner that would 
produce benefits for the state. More 
than a decade later, PENNTAP has 
proved unequivocally that it can be, 
During the I975-I6 academic year, 
the service responded to 1,734 tech- 
nical inquiries which resulted in a 
savings of $2.4 million, 

"That isn I a bad return for $150,000 
in stale lax money/' Marlow observed. 
As it is set up, the program offers 
one of the best examples in the country 
of cooperation between a university 
and state government in a technology 
transfer program. 

In fact, an evaluation conducted by 
a team of educational administrators 
in 1975, at the completion of its first 
decade of service, called PENNTAP 
'a program that other states should 
emulate." 

PENNTAP operates as a continuing 
education function ofPenn State. In 
addition to its state suppori. which 



is channeled through the Department 
of Commerce, il also receives operating 
funds fro;n the university and from 
'-irious other agencies. In 1975-76, 
the program received $150,000 in state 
funds and $250,000 from the other 
sources, Much but not all university 
assistance is in the form of supporting 
services such as the use of facilities 
and university personnel rather than 
acljal money. 

Although PENNTAP was originally set 
up strictly to serve industiy, for the 
past ten years it has also served a 
wide spectrum of public agencies from 
the state legislature to local school 
districts, Last year 700 of its 1,700 
inquiries were from the public sector, 

Penn State, with 21 branch campuses 
and 24 continuing education offices 
scattered across the state, is well set 
up to offer technical ser/ices quickly 
on a person-tt'-person basis. Eight 
full-time PENNTAP technical specirJ- 
.sti work from these locations to 
rciponi! to 'nquiries. These specialists 
arc w.;ll versed concerning resources 
availible within the state, v;hether 
on '.!ie Peiin State campus, on another 
campus, or within a state lab, ITiey 
may even go outside the state or the 
country' to find the information that 
is needed, 

"The agents serve as an interface 
rather than as walking encyclopedias," 
iViarlow explained. "Often, iwwever, 
w» have to translate and interpret 
theinlbrmationwefind," 



"Just because information is available 
it can't be assumed ti\at it can be 
used," he continued. "In responding to 
questions, we work on a face-to-face, 
one-to-one basis to make sure that we 
understand the problem, and those 
being helped, in turn, understand the 
information we are giving them," 

Match-making Rdc 

PENNTAP has consistently refrained 
j from setting up any type of research 
I service ofits own. When a request 
cannot be answered with existing 
information, the specialists make 
sure that the need becomes known 
to the best agency in the state for doing 
the work-whether this is a research 
unit or acadeir<k" \i?p?rtment at Fenn 
Stat^ or Jnotli'jr university or a state 
research lab. 

"Wcarc.Tiatch-maker?,,"MarIow 
explained. "We hold the hands of the 
requesting group and make sure the 
informatioti gets to ihe right source," 

Existing 'nfon-fiaiion often can help 
in surprisinj; wayi;, When fire destroyed 
the Taylor (Pa.) Municipal Building, 
officials assumed that 64 years of 
government records had been lost with 
it. PENNTAP was able to prove them 
wrong, Technical librarian Anthony 
Venett had learned about possible 
iieclamation procedures following 
experience he gained after tropical 
storm Agp,-:s '11972, 

Hcquirkly advised Taylor authorities 
to ren:ove the files from ilie basement 



of the bumtci building and to procure 
a photocopying machine and to make 
copies of wet, soiled or partially 
destroyed documents, As they worked 
they were told to keep the wet fib 
from drying out by placing them in 
?ir-tigl)t plastic bags. Any files which 
were going to be kept for a long time 
bfforecC'W.!f;iJ3i3 should be frozen to 
prevent msidew and rot from setting 
in, Once the records dried out they 
would have become too fragile to 
handle, 

Under Vanett's directionapproxiriately 
90 percent of the damaged documents 
werercclaii.'ied, 

Im.pr^virv. Safely 

Anotherpractica! solution to a state 
problem which came iiomPENNTA? 
is playing a mejorrale in improving 
truck safety in the state. Most trucks 
traveling east-west and north-south 
routes travel through Pennsylvania 
and must cross its mountains. Broad 
Mountain was a special haardfcr 
them. Route 93 intersects Route 2W 
at the bottom of the mountain and 
traffic must stop at li;^ intersection. 
Many loaded trucks coming down the 
mountain were unable to stop and 
careened out onto 209. 

Miraculously, no fatalities had 
occurred at this intersection, but the 
danger was always presem, The state 
wanted to build a truck mn-offto 
alleviate the problem but found that 
exisdng designs did not exactly fit 
the situation. The !l"rir.3yivania 
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Deparlmeril of Transportalion con- 
lacied PENNTAP for informalion on 
new iruck run-off designs. A siaff 
member locaied a research paper 
wrillen byihree engineers al the 
Road Research Laboratory of the 
Ministry of Transport, Crowthome, 
Berkshire, England which provided the 
answer to the state's problem. 

The paper discussed tiie use of pea- 
size gravel and aggregate as an arrester 
bed for vehicles on long downhill road* 
ways. PENNTAP also located an article 
which described arrester beds of this 
type being built in California. 

Such arrester beds slow down vehicles 
in less time and distance than most 
conventional gravity run-offs and 
require no slopes to be effective. The 
design, land acquisition and construc- 



tion costs are also cheaper. Instead 
of costing taxpayers $233,000, the 
estimate for CI nstruction costs for a 
conventional r^iivofi, the run^offwas 
built for$144;m'i savings of $89,000. 

Total savings will be far greater be- 
cause the design, with its advantages, 
can solve similar dangerous situations 
in other locations throughout the state. 

As mentioned earlier, PENNTAP 
always strives to provide quick service. 
Occasionally it provides instant service. 
Such was the case when construction 
on a new school was stopped at ten 
o'clock one morning because neither 
the contractor nor the architect knew 
whether or not a vapor barrier should 
be installed. While workers sat waiting, 
the local superintendent of schools 
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called PENNTAP for help. By ten 
forty.five a specialist had provided 
the necessary information ad the 
workers were installing the vapor 
barrier. 

Coping with New Legislation 

As with the University of Tennissec, 
PENNTAP has found that one of the 
major rob it can play is that of 
educating government officials and 
other citizens concerning the complex 
requirements of new legislation. In 
Pennsylvania, the Clean Streams Act 
of 1970 is an example of legislation 
needing some interpretation. One of 
the nation's strongest water pollution 
control laws, it is intended *'not only 
to prevent fliturc pollution but to 
reclaim and restore to clean unpolluted 
condition" all the waters of the 
Commonwealth, The law prohibits the 
discharging of any waste material 
without a permit, Waste material must 
meet certain specifications to 
for a permit. 



The Pennsylvania Department cf 
Environmental Resources (DER) is 
empowered by the law to require a 
municipality to 'acquire, construct, 
repair, alter, complete, extend, or 
operate a sewer system or treatment 
facihtyto prevent water pollution 
or public nuisance." 

For many small communities in the 
state this requirement posed a major 
problem. In many cases, these com- 
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munities either did not have a scwcr 
system or water treatment facility or 
needed to update the system they had. 
The dilemma these communities faced 
in complying with the new legislation 
is a prime example of the kind of 
problems smaller cities and towns 
often must deal with in attempting 
to comply with sophisticated tech- 
nological requirements, 

PENNTAP decided to initiate a pro- 
gram to help. Utilizing the Continuing 
Education Division of Broadcasting, 
a film depicting a community's 
experience in constructing a sewage 
treatment facility was made. 

The film, designed to be an introduction 
for citizens, community groups and 



local and municipal governments, 
explored typical requirements, 
problems and opposition to a treatment 
system which a community might 
experience. 

AbookpCte Smm and You: A 
Pmisjknk M(imj;ers Guide lo Vim 
PoMon Qni ik iflw, was written 
under the auspices of PENNTAP with 
the cooperation of DER, The book is 
designed for thdayman and is a 
"how-to, where-to" guide to the law 
and its requirements. 

Broad public dissemination of both 
the book and the film have helped 
improve understanding of the implica- 
tion of this new law and how it can 
best be implemented. 




An Active Mode 

These efforts to help the public under- 
stand a complex but vital new state 
law illustrate a new thrust of the 
PENNTAP enterprise. In addition to 
responding to requests for information, 
PENNTAP is now making a major effort 
to serve the state in what director 
Marlow refers to as "an active mode." 

This means simply that in addition 
to waiting for requests to come in, • 
PENNTAP specialists are also trying 
to inform groups who might benefit 
from the existence of certain new 
information even though there might 
not have been a specific reques! for 
assistance. 

"We are trying hard to work more in 
this area for this has the greatest 
potential," Marlow said. 

PENNTAP has developed a seven-step 
"active mode" process for seeking out 
new technology which can be applied 
to prevent problems from occurring. 
The steps are; 

1. Through its involvement with many 
federal research and development 
organizations which develop new 
technology, PENNTAP is constantly 
on the lookout for information which 
can be applied in the public sector. ' 

2. Contact is made with potentially 
interested persons who may be able 
to utilize this material 

3. The new technology, its developers 
and the potential user are brought 
together. On-site observation of the 
system is employed and relevant 
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material and pertinent literature are 
explored. 

4* Pilot programs using the new 
technology are developed in coopera- 
tion with the potential users if they 
feel they can benefit from its applica- 
tion. 

5, After the pilot program period, 
PENNTAP conducts seminars in order 
to transfer the technology to other 
similar groups which may benefit. 

6* PENNTAP follows up with seminar 
participants on an individual basis, 

7. Evaluation of transfers is made to 
determine user benefits. 

People Involvement 

PENNTAP specialists receive much 
guidance from a very active advisory 
council which helps in the establish- 
ment of yearly priorities and in 
evaluating past performance. Council 
members also serve to heighten 
awareness of PENNTAP throughout 
the state. 

It is this involvement of a large number 
of people which in the end accounts 
for the difference between success and 
failure. Marlow firmly believes. 

"No matter what effective mechanisms 
and data bases are developed, ulti^ 
mately it is the human element which 
insures the use of such data/' he said. 
"It is the people involve d with 
PENNTAP who help citrate ?.wareness, 
who can provide assr ' who can 
translate results ar can prevent 
tb ationof ni." 




A desire lo provide a maximum amount 
of actual experience for students of 
public policy has led several state and 
land-grant universities into strong 
service programs with inevitable 
benefits to state and local govern- 
ment units within the areas they serve. 

Five sur\'ey respondents reported 
that technical services were provided 
through a school or college as an 
adjunct to student education. These 
institutions and the colleges involved 
were: ^ :. 

5 .ly of Delaware-College of 
' ■ '.Vf Affairs and Public Policy 
University of Minnesota-School of 
Public Affairs ■ 

Ohio State University-School of 
Public Administration 

Pennsylvania State University-- 
Institute of Public Administration* 

University of Texas-Lyndon B. 
Johnson School of Public Affairs 

A Orowiii}; Area 

These schools, of course, do not 
represent the only schools of public 
policy at state and land-grant uni- 
versities. In fact, enrollment in graduate 
programs designed to prepare students 
for government service is one of the 
most rapidly growing areas in higher 
education today. From 1972 to 1974 



^Functions as an institute of government 
and as an academic department of the 
College of Liberal Arts. 



enrollment in such programs rose 65 
percent. During the same period the 
number of master s degrees awarded 
by graduate schools of public ad- 
ministration, public policy and public 
affairs increased 62 percent. 

The data reported by the National 
Association of Schools of Public Affairs 
and Administration showed that enroll- 
ment jumped from 12,600 to 20,080 
in the two-year period. There wv-e 
3,700 master's degrees in public 
administration awarded in 1974-75. 

The programs listed above are 
unique because oftheirstrongemphasis 
on learning through sen'ice. 

The advantage of combining actual 
service to government with coursework 
for students who are preparing fo?'^ 
careers in public administration 
was summed up by Clinton B.Oster, 
dean of the Ohio State University 
School of Public Service. 

"Our service bction adds a real life 
factor to faculty research and student 
learning," he observed. There are more 
than 200 graduate students enrolled 
in the Ohio State program. Most service 
activities concern city government 
operations in Columbus, home of the 
university, and are conducted in close 
collaboration with city officials. 
Three typical projects which involved 
students were; 

• A study of ways to use solid wastes 
to generate electricity. , 



• A task force analysis concerning 
the question of pricing the city water 
to provide additional funds to increase 
water supply and sewer capacity. 

• Assisting neighborhood groups in 
efforts to improve citizen participation 
in local government. 

LBJ Scliool 

The LBJ School of the University of 
Texas offers a good example of the 
type of impact that can be made by 
combining student education and 
service. The school, which only 
admitted its first students in 
September, 1970, is engaged in a 
comprehensive research and service 
program with student education at 
its center. 

"There have been five or ten new 
programs in the Seventies. They all 
share an increased emphasis on quanti- 
tative skills, but we have gone the 
furthest," observed Acting Dean Jurgen 
Schmandi."Itsavery worthwhile 
enterprise. We will establish a track 
record by which we can be measured ■ 
later." 

Although the original academic 
planning committee for the school had 
envisioned a more traditional program, 
the design and direction for the new 
school was completely revamped and 
rethought by the first dean, John 
Gronouski, who is still a member of 
the school's faculty. Former post- 
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master general and ambassador to 
Poland during the Johnson administra- 
tion, prior to which he had served 
as tax commissioner for the state of 
Wisconsin, Dr. Gronouski brought 
enormous experience in piibliclife 
to his challenging new assignment. 

Three Basic Propositions 

Under his leadership it was determined 
that the schools program would be 
guided by three basic propositions; 

It would be broadly interdisciplinary, 
■drawing upon every field of study 
pursued in a untversiiv setting-the 
physical social and hie sciences, the 
arts and the professions. 

Its central focus would be inter- 
disciplinary research on concrete 
policy problems selected in response 
to a strong user interest on the part 
of the government agencies involved. 

In all aspects of the school's program, 
but partinilarly in its practical policy 
research activities, there would be 
continuous interaction between the 
students and faculty of the school 
and administrators, legislators and 
other actors in the policy process, 

The school has remained faithful to 
these underlying precepts. The current 
19 full-time faculty members have 54 
areas ofspeciali'/aiion, as listed in 
one of the school's brochures, along 
with substantial experience in public 
service. These areas are broadened 



even more through visiting faculty and 
the use of faculty from other parts 
of the university. 

Summer Internships 

Each i)f the 130 students who are 
ciirrciitly enrolled in the school's two- 
year Masters of Public Affairs program 
is required to complete a summer 
internship with a public agency as 
well as spending approximately a 
third of his or her time in each of 
the two years on a policy research 
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These projects offer a unique vehicle 
for effectively bringing together teach- 
ing, research and public service in 
efforts to solve troublesome public 
issues, Approximately ten projects are 
carried out in this manner each year. 
Projects have dealt with various aspects 
of such diverse areas as: Water resource 
development and management, land 
resource management, child develop- 
ment, welfare administration, property 
tax administration, energy policy, 
postsauiidary education, social service 
delivery systems, special revenue 
sharing, state insurance policy, health 
maintenance and poverty. 

Each project is carried out by a team 
of 15 first- and second-year students 
and three faculty mcmbersHiach 
drawn from a different discipline- 
working with a governmental agency, 
Its output is an analytic report to 
that agency on the selected problem. 



User Interest 

Project ideas may come directly from 
the faculty or maybe instigated by 
the agency which is most intimately 
concerned with the problem, However 
the idea originates, a strong interest 
in theprojecton the part ofthe potential 
user is vital This client orientation 
makes it possible for the students to 
interact continuously with people 
involved in the policy process- 
activity which will often give them a 
far different view of the rale research 
plays in this process than they would 
have otherwise. 

As a brochure from the school explains, 
'When conducting research in a policy 
environment, the student comes to 
appreciate that persuasive research 
findings are not likely to effect policy 
change if those findings are brought 
to bear on the political process 
without political realities having 
been taken into account." 

It's a tough business," observed 
Acting Dean Schniandt,who is also a 
memberof the school's faculty, "But 
1 wouldn't want to be in a university 
setting unless I had such an opportunity 
to combine leaching with actual in- 
volvement," 

The interdisciplinary research projects 
are becoming increasingly well known 
among potential beneficiaries. 
Reactions to the projects have ranged, 
according to Schmandt, from "com- 
plete agreement and declaration 
of love to opposition.' 
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Because of lis ecliicaiionalfii:iciion. 
the schools work has a belter lhan 
average chance of becoming known 
in ihe right circles, About 30 percent 
of the schools graduaies go to work 
in state government and can spread 
the word to their co-workers. For 
example, Dean Schmandt nuied that 
three of the 12 staff members in the 
office of the Speaker of the Texas 
House of Representatives areLBJ 
School graduates. Summer iniemships 
have also led lo the development 
of research projects as students havr 
spread the word about the school':, 
approach. 

In 19/6, 57 students were involved 
in suinmer internship^. Twenty of the 
students worked in Washington, D.C. 
and 25 worked in stale and local 
agencies in Austin. Others were 
scattered in positions in Wisconsin, 
New Jersey, California an 'Colorado. 
One student worked in Pans;, France, 
in the Center for Educational Research 
and Innovation in the Organization 
for Economic Cooperation and 
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Increased interaction with government 
is helped along by some other aspects 
of the schools operations as well 

The Office of Conferences and 
Training brings hi^idreds of govern- 
ment employees and olhers with an 
interest ill public policy into contact 
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dependent on how well iheywory 
in that area," he explained, 

"Others put their support into existing 
units, consumed the resources but 
continued to operate in the same 
fashion they had before," he added. 

"People who work in public service- 
oriented programs \k ours must have 
personal value orientations that are 
different from what they have been in 
the traditional disciplines," he 
pointed out. 

45 Lcainiiia In Ihperii-'iiL'i' 

Dr, Brown admit'i thai ne has learned 
much by experience both about huw 
to make a university-based ser\'ice 
program work and about how to 
prepare students for public service 
careers, A sociologist arid demographer, 
he relates how his work in developing 
the Delaware program has completely 
changed his way of teaching research 
design. 

"I found that I had been lying to my 
students when I told them how to do 
research, I discovered that all I had 
really been interested ;i was just 
getting enough informaiion so that 1 
could come back and write a research 
paper. 

"Now I know that if a service program 
is going to work you have to make 
sure that you come back with your 
findings to the people who can use 
them," he explained. "A fndamental 
issue like trust becomes extremely . 
gl^^-Tiportant." 



If the citizens and public officials 
with whom you must work don't trust 
you, the program will not succeed, 
Dr. Brown stresses, And he has found 
that developing trust takes a long time, 

!)evt'!opiii[; Tnisi 

During its 15 years of operation, the 
Delir "are program hasapparently been 
abk 10 build this type of trust. The 
original urban orientation has now 
been expanded to include service to 
a variety of state agencies, including 
the governor's office and the state 
legislature. 

The student education aspect of the 
' program lias also expanded along 
I with its service orientation, Rtcogni- 
I tion of this fact came in May, 1976 
I when the division was changed offi- 
i cially to a college. Both a master's 
I and a doctorate degree are offered in 
I Urban Affairs, and in fall, 1976 the 
I college began a master's degree 
program in Public Administration, 
Thereare90studentscurrently working 
toward one of the three degrees, 

"We have integrated resea-ch and 
service into the educational activities," 
Dr, Brown noted, "Students an high- 
level cheap labor," 

HiiiiiL'Staiiiilk'N 

A few statistics for the 1975-76 year 
give some idea of the extent of the 
research and service activities; 

Stall members and students were 



involved in over53separal iy bded 
research projects. 

Sixteen formal reports on researcri 
conducted in local communities and 
for Delaware state agencies were 
published, 

The staff published 50 books, articles 
and monographs and presented 
numerous papers at professional 
meetings. 

Yet public jiice activities cannot be 
cniirelye;: lained in neat statistics, 
Much assistance provided by the college 
does not take the form of a written 
report but is transmitted through 
meetings and person-to-person 
consultations, 

The college focuses its public service 
activities in four major areas; 
Urban Agents Program 
General Technical Assistance 
Census and Data Systems Programs 
Public Management Programs 

Urbiin Agents Program 

The most unique of these activities is 
the urban agents program which 
provides research and other technical 
skills to community groups and 
agencies in the Wilmington area, with 
special attention lo those groups which 
would not ordinarily have Kjess to 
the services of the university, 

The general approach of the four urban 
agents is to work with urban groups 
to help them reorganize in a manner 
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which will enable [hem lo meet their 
own needs more effectively in the 
future, 

The college's work with theWilming* 
ton Home-School-Community Council 
illustrates how this interaction works. 
An urban agent seiw as the principal 
staff consultant to the council and its 
affiliate Parent Educational Resource 
Center, The agent initially worked 
with the council to revamp the 
organization's structure to include 
broader representation of schools and 
parents and to establish working 
committees in policy areas such as 
school finance, school personnel and 
school curriculum. Training and 
educational programs were also 
conducted for officers of the council. 

Gdting Results 

As a result, in fall, 197,5 the couiicil 
was able to assume a major role in 
organizing parents of children in the 
Wilmington public school system to 
influence the Wilmington Board of 
Education and the Wilmington Federa- 
lion of Teachers to resume negotiations 
toward termination of a teachers' 
strike. 

Work with the Parent Educational 
Resource Center has included helping 
in the development of a monthly 
newsletter to be circulated to all 
Wilmington school parents and the 
preparation of a comprehensive 
community organization manual for 
use by school association officers. 
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The urban agents program has also been 
actively involved in a series of 
educational activities aimed ai pre- 
paring Wilmington area citi'zens 10 
accept and implement a possible forth- 
coming school desegregation decision, 
These activities have been carried 
out in cooperation with the Delaware 
Committee on the School Decision, 
a 50-member committee appointed 
bv the Governor, county executive 
and mayor of Wilmington and with 
the Parent Educational Resource 
Center. 

Activities in this area have included: 
The preparation of (/PW[£, a re- 
sources handbook listing desegregatioo 
related activities, films, written 
material, consultants, organized 
services and legal background material, 
which was distributed to over 300 
educational leaders. 

Organization of a small givup dis- 
cussion coffee program, which has 
b; ,ight university scholars in contict 
with concerned members of the general 
public. More than 50 colfe; have been 
held, reaching well over a thousand 
people. 

Three citywide workshop-public 
meetings and one all-day leadership 
conference on .school desegregation, 

'rtacliing.\liiHittrdl; 

Work with the four Wilmington credit 
unions has constitui .'il another major 
activity for urban agents, A compre- 
hensive historical and fiscal studvof 
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the credit unions was completed in 
19?5 through a grant from Community 
Action of Greater Wilmingtoo, Inc. 
(CAGW), The staff has also provided 
CAGW with a scries of recommenda- 
tions for future funding procedures 
andpriorities for budget allocations 
to the credit unions while providing 
credit union officials with a series 
ofa'commendations to help them 
upgrade their general fiscal and 
administrative capabilities. 

In efforts to help the credit unions 
improve their operations a special 
technical assistance and consultation 
prograiii has been developed through 
subcontracts with pei;, anelatthe 
university's College of Business and 
Economics, , 

The urban agents staff has also become 
involved in promotional activities to 
help obtain increased deposit accounts 
for the credit unions-efforts which 
brought in more than $60,000 in 
1975-76, 

Students have been brought into the 
urban agcnis program ihrcjgh the 
development of several student intern- 
ship work projects. During the summer 
of 1976 students were involved in a 
Minority Group Entrepreneurship 
Study, a Federal Credit Union Planning 
ant' Crganizatioiial Assistance Project 
and a Needs Assessment and Opinion 
Study of the North East Neighborhood. 
Allmastc's degree candidates are 
required to complete an internship, 



The combination of student education 
with public service will undoubtedly 
continue to grow both because of the 
interest ofstudenis and educaton in 
obtaining first-hand exp'Tience and 
the very real need of the pub, ,c for 
the types of services which the 
educational community can provide. 
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The array of subject matter under 
study at state and land«grant 
universities with at least some 
policy relevance is amazingly large. 
Yet the areas where lawmakers 
and governmental administrators 



for more information are those with 
; content. 



Among the issues involving major 
consideuuions of science and 
technology are such vital national 
topics as energy, productivity, the 
environment and resources. 

Mobilizing science and techu !ogy 
resources to more effectivel^ meet 
their needs has been a concern of both 
state and local governments for 
several years, and in many cases 
technical services units of state 
universities have been able io play a 
significant role in improving the How 
of information. 

Such units nevertheless represent only 
one type of contact point for govern- 
" ment within the university. Often 
the role of technology transfer is 
carried oul through organized research 
units. 
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Kcscariii Insiiitilcs Mtiliipl\ 

Research instiiuios have become 
increasingly numerous un university 
campuses within ihe last decade. 
They have been set up primarily to 
deal with tuples of study which are 
interdisciplinar)' in nature, such as 
energy, the environment, urban 
problems and tensportation. The 
units provide an organizational 
structure for channeling and focusing 
rest irch support from a variety of 
sources to deal with the many facets 
of such complex issues. 

Because uf the great concentration 
of expertise within research units, 
state and local governments often 
turn to them for assistance in solving 
lechnical problems. 

As mentioned earlier, the NASULGC 
survey asked for specific information 
on research and technical services 
activity related to certain specific 
areas of concern with high scientific 
and technical content. 
The areas were: 

Energy policy 
Transportation 

Land use planning; land reclamation; 
conipreheiisive zoning 
Power plant siting 
Coastal zone management 
Building and housing codes 
Health care systems 
Air/water quality 
Noise regulation 

Rad'oactive waste disposal; radiation 
Q protection 
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Two types of information were 
requested from survey respondents 
concerning their work in these areas. 
Respondents were asked to provide 
information on funded projects being 
carried out through their formal 
lechnical services units, and ihey 
were asked to provide detailed 
information on the types of activities 
carried out by research institutes 
which conducted study in the specified 
areas. 

Funded Projects 

Only 22 institutions responded to the 
portion of the questionnaire on funded 
project activity within their technical 
services units. Information concerning 
such activity seemed to be difficult 
to pinpoint and responses undoubtedly 
fall far short of showing the amount 
of activity being carried out by ihese 
units. 

Altogether, the 22 universities 
responding to this portion of the 
questionnaire listed 112 funded 
projects* In addition, two universities 
said that they had done work in sonic 
of these areas in the past but now 
have no funded work. 

Some projects were reported for each 
of the specified areas, and nocne 
category seemed tO predominate as 
the topic most likely to be studied. 
The largest number of projects (17) 
dealt with land use planning and land 
reclamation. There were ten or more 
projects reported for six other areas, 
and the smallest number of projects 



reported was five, the number listed 
for the categories of power plant 
siting and radioactive waste disposal' 
and radiation protection. 

Respondents were asked to provide 
information on the amount of funding 
per project, but response to this 
question was so poor that no mean- 
ingful picture of the amount of funding 
was possible. 

More Than One Source 

Information on Mm of funding did 
show thai most projccis were funded 
from more ihan one source and that 
the souses were most likely to be 
state or federal bds. Sixty of the 
projects cited were funded entirely or 
partially from state funds, and 56 
wevfi funded in whole or in part with 
federal funds. 

Other sources of fmiding, cited much 
less frequently, included: University, 
16 projects; private sources, 16 
projects and local govemmentjl 
projects. No information on the source 
of funding uas provided for 21 projects. 

(The chart on the following page 
provides information on the number 
of funded projects reported in each 
area and the sources of funding.) 

More IVevalent 

Study in the speci.il areas was more 
likely to be conducted by research 
institutes, survey responses in<' 
Of the 71 campuses responding ^' 
suney, 54 reported that they hat 
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organized research units conducting 
research in one or more of these areas, 
Among this group were 25 universities 
which did not have special technical 
services units. 

The 54 universities reported a 
staggering total of 208 institutes 
dealing with one or more of the 10 
topics. Four topics were the most 
prevalent subjects of study, with 50 
institutes or more cited in each of 
these areas. The largest number of 
institutes (66) wa^" reported in the 
area of air/water quality. This would 
be partially attributable to the fact 
that the federal government has 



provided funds for the establishment 
of institutes dealing with water 
resources at a land-grant institution 
in each of the 50 states. 

The other three areas for which an 
especially large number of institutes 
were reported included: Land use 
planning, land reclamation and 
comprehensive zoning, 64; energy 
policy, 61 and transportation, 50. 

There were more than 20 institutes 
reported for each of the specified ^ 
categories, and in everv' case the 
number of reported institutes was 
larger than the number of universities. 



indicating the aiitencr of multiple 
institutes telipr'^vith trie specified 
areas of coficern oi ; many campuses. 



liKslitiilL's PerCaiijpus 

Tabulation of the number of institutes 
reported per campus showed that the 
University of Texas, Austin, had by 
farthe largest number of research 
institutes dealing with the specified 
topics, That campus reported a total 
of 26. The second largest number of 
institutes (14) s reported by the 
University of Alabama, University. 
Four other universities had 10 or 
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I'Uiidcd Aclivily of Technical Senices Units in St 


ieiitifie'Tcci 


inic;i! Areas 










Number of 






Source! of Funds' 








Funded 


State 


Federal 








Area of Activity 


Projects 


Govtmmenti 


G«veninienti 


Local 


Private 


Untvenllj 


Land-Use Planning, Land Reclamation 


17 


9 


11 


1 


2 


2 


Transportation 


14 


9 




1. 


1 


1 


Health Care Systems 


13 


5 




2 


1 


2 


Energy Policy 


12 


8 






2 


1 


Air/Water Quality 


11 


4 




2 


1 


1 


Building and Housing Codes 


11 


6 




2 


I 


2 


Comprehensive Zoning 


10 


6 




2 


1 


2 


Noise Regulation 


8 


2 




1 


2 


■ 2 


Coastal Zone Management 


6 


4 






2 


1 


Power Plant Siting 


5 


4 






2 


1 


Radioactive Waste Disposal, 


5 


3 






1 


1 


Radiation Protection 














TOTALS 


112 


60 


56 


11 


16 


16 



In inaQj instances, two or three sources of funding were reported. 
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ersfties With Research lastUules in Sci en Mflc/Ttichnica! Areas 
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. of Alabama 
>ha St. Univ. 
. of Arizona 
. of California 
> of Colorado 
of Delaware 
of Florida 
of Idaho 
of Illinois 
St. University 
of Kansas : 
of Kentucky 
of Maryland 
gan Si. Univ. 
of Michigan 
e St. Univ. 
of Minnesota 
of New Mexico 
;ollege, CUNY 
. Carolina St. 

V. 

i Univ. (Ohio) 
St. Univ. 
of Oklahoma 
y I van] a St. Univ, 
of South Dakota 
of Tennessee, 
ixville 

A & M Univ. 
Tech Univ. 
of Texas, Austin 
of Utah 
ia Polytechnic 
itute 

Washington 
3f Wisconsin, 
ison 



Transportation 



Land Uk Planning, 
Land RccUnutlon, 
Compr^Kuive Zoning 



Univ. of Alabama 
Arizona St. Univ. 
Univ. of Arizona 
Univ. of California 
Univ. of Colorado 
Univ. of Connecticut 
Florida St. Uniy. 
Univ. of Florida 
Univ. of Illinois 
Iowa St. University 
Univ. of Iowa 
Univ. of Kansas 
Univ. of Mar)'land 
Michigan St. Univ. 
Univ. of Michigan 
Wayne St. Univ. 
Univ. of Minnesota 
North Dakota St. Univ. 
Miami Univ. (Ohio) 
Ohio St. Univ. 
Univ. of Oklahoma 
Pennsylvania St. Univ. 
Univ. of Tennessee, 

Kno.xviIlc 
Texas A & M Univ. 
Univ. of Texas, Austin 
Univ. of Virginia 
Virginia Polytechnic 

Institute 



Univ. of Alabama 
Univ. of Arizona 
Univ. of California 
Univ. of Colorado 
Univ. of Connecticut 
Univ. of Delaware 
Univ. of Florida 
Univ. of Illinois 
Iowa State Univ. 
Univ. of Iowa 
Univ. of Kansas 
Univ. of Kentucky 
Univ. of Maryland 
Univ. of Mass., 

Amherst 
Michigan St. Univ. 
Univ. of Michigan 
Wayne St. Univ. 
Univ. of Minnesota 
North Carolina St. 

Univ. 

North Dakota St. Univ. 
Univ. of North Dakota 
Kent State Univ. 
Miami Univ. (Ohio) 
Univ. of Oklahoma 
Pennsylvania St. Univ. 
Univ. of South Dakota 
Univ. of Tennessee, 

Knoxviile 
Te.xas A & M Univ. 
Univ. of Texas, Austin 
Univ. of Utah 
Univ. of Virginia 
Virginia Polytechnic 

Institute 



h)wcr Plant 

Siting - 



Univ. of Alabama 
Arizona St. Univ. 
Univ. of Delaware 
Univ. of Florida 
Univ. of Maryland 
Univ. of Mass., 

Amherst 
Michigan St. Univ. 
Univ. of Michigan 
Wayne St. Univ. 
Univ. of Minnesota 
Univ. of North Dakota 
Kent St. Univ. 
Miami Univ. (Ohio) 
Ohio St. Univ. 
Univ. of Oklahoma 
Univ. of Texas, 

Austin 
Univ. of Utah 
Virginia Polytechnic 

Institute 



CoutalZooa 
Management 



Univ. of Alabama 
Univ. of California 
Univ. of Connecticut 
Florida St. Univ. 
Univ. of Florida - 
Univ. of Maryland i 
Univ. of Mass., 

Arahersi 
Univ. of Michigan 
Univ. of Minnesota 
City College, CUNY 
North Carolina St. Univ. 
Ohio St. Univ. 
Texas A & M Univ. 
Univ. of Texas, Austin 
Univ. of Wisconsin, 

Madison 
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Bulldlog ind 


lUdioactive Watte Disposal, 


Healthcare 


, ' . ' ■''t • ' ■ •■ . 
AWWater 




Houtlnj Codes 


Radlatiofl Protection 


Systems 


QoalttyPttpuns 


'RepilatioQ • 


Univ. of Alabama 


Univ. of Alabama 


Univ. of Alabama 


Auburn Univ.. 


Univ. of Alabama ' 


Univ. of California 


Arizona St. Univ. 


Univ. of Arizona 


Univ. of Alabama 


Arizona St. Univ. ; . 


Univ. of Florida 


Univ. of Arizona 


Univ. of Florida 


-tocna St. Univ. 


Univ. of Florida ■ 


Univ. of Illinois 


Univ. of California 


Univ. of Illinois 


Univ. of Arizona 


Univ. of Illinois , ■ 


Wayne St. Univ. 


Univ. of Florida 


Univ. of Kentucky 


Univ. of California 


Univ.of Iowa 


Univ. of Oklahoma 


Univ. of Iowa 


Univ. of Maryland 


Univ. pf Colorado 


Wayne 5l. Univ. ; 


Univ. of Tennessee, 


Univ.. of Kansas 


Univ. of Mass., 


Univ. of Connecticut 


North Carolina St. Univ. 


Knoxville 


Univ. of Maryland 


Amherst . 


Univ, of Delaware 


Miami Univ. (Ohio) , 


Texas .4 &M Univ. 


Michigan St. Univ.' 


Univ. of Michigan 


Univ. of Florida 


Pennsylvania St; Univ. ' ■ 


Univ. of Texas, Austin 


Univ.of Michigan 


Univ. of Minnesota 


Georgia Institute 


Univ. of Tennessee,' 


Univ. of Virginia 


Univ. of Minnesota 


Univ, of New Mexico 


of Technology 


Knoxville 


Virginia' Pclytechnic 


Univ. of Nevada, Reno 


City College, CUNY 


Univ. of Illinois . 


Univ. of Texas, Austin . * 


Institute 


North DakotaSt.Univ. 


Grad. Center, CUNY 


Univ. of Iowa 


Univ, of Utah'. . ' 


Univ. of Wisconsin, 


Univ. of Pittsburgh 


Univ. of North Dakota 


Univ. of Kansas 


Univ.of Virginia • 


Madison 


Univ. of Texas, Austin 


Univ. of Oklahoma 


Univ. of Maryland " 


Virginia Polytechnic , 




Univ. of Utah 


Temple University 


Michigan St. Univ. 


Institute 




Univ. of Virginia 


Univ.of Soutli Dakota 


Univ, of Michigan 


Univ. of Washington 




Univ. of Washington 


Texas Tech Univ. 


Univ. of Minnesota 








Univ. of Texas, Austin 


Univ. of New . 








univ. 01 Virginia 


namponire 










City College, CUNY 










North Carolina St. 










Univ, , 
NortiiDaliotaSt.Univ. 










Univ, of North Dakota 










KentSt.Univ, 










Miami Univ, (Ohio) 










Ohio St. Univ. 










limit nr fivlnn/tMitn 

univ. oi UKianoma 










Pennsylvania St. Univ. 










South Dakota State , ^ 










Univ. 

Univ. of South Dakota 










Univ. of Tennessee, 










Knoxville 










Texas A&M Univ. 










Texas Tech Univ, 






• 




Univ. of Texas, Austin 










Univ. of Utah 










Virginia Polytechnic 






• 




Institute 










Univ. of Washington 










Univ. of Wisconsin, 










Madison 
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iiiuiv ii)siiiuk's.Tlu'\ \uir 
I. iiivc:m1\ III ( .ililuiiii.i. 

{Di.'aiiipiiH's» ir 

l..iii\cNi\ 1)1 Ali/uiia II 
1 niUTsiiv ul OLLilioiiiit. .\i)riii,iii ||) 
Tidmimu (jI l lmiilj 10 

(rik'Ji.irl III) tlk' |;ivu'tl!!iii |iii;:i's 
slmus (ill' iiiiivcrsiiiLS \wm\\] 
ilh!lt^lk^ iiuMvhol ilk' |Hibliv iiilcivs( 

'Ili-^r-J ft'i Hi' iiiii'a'iHll" Ii'^iMfvIl 

llii" miii'lvi ul ,t|)plk.iblr iiisiiiiik's 
in- LiiLv: 



Si;nf\ liniliiiiis inJiuiial iiilcr- 
ilisjpliii.i,'\ tvsL'.nvli iiMiIiik's, al 

I;MM Ulllltli tIk'spa'Ml pilhlk lli;i'K'.si 

uik'nurics Jcsi;!ti.iU'tl 1)11 ihc (]ik's- 
lH>iiii;iiiv.;nvsiirprhiiidv ;iLli\L'ii) 
pni\idiiii:iivlintuil vrvia's.Alinosi 
.ill 1)1 ilk'uimci'silics rcporiiii^ an 
itlMlllllnir iilsliliilis \\\[\m ;t 
::uciiutU'^(irv m\\ak\\ ihiii ilu'v 
piouii'.'il .1 K'k'iviia' H'niav Musi 
tiisli;' uciv a\su cii;:ai!al iii 
MakMin!r;k( Rvaivluiiid (Ikiv 
\wis wulcspivail n'piVH'iilaiiiiii Iroiii 
iIkv iiisliliik'siiii ail\isi)rv lnjarik, 

Tikaiv.isulk'ii'tlk'iX'sa'iiK'd kilv 
ihcicasi amoiiiiiul adi\i!\ wiiv 
pcrsnniit'hhsipink'iiis and ^'miliars. 
Siiiu'M'iiiiiKirsaivqiiik'Dlk'ti haiKllal 

O 
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I'uiiisivi'lv i^r jnnlk' iiiosi pail In 
di\isi()fis(ilc()i)iii];iiiitie'diicaliun or 
In aiadi'iiiic iiniis. ihcsinall iiuiiilk'i 
nl iiiiiwrsiiii's wiiicli iiicliaaal dial 

iVM'aivh iiiii!n-undikial 
^^IliIla^si^aTIai^lv iiui iiidiaitivL' 
111 ihc L'MciiIdl ovL'rall uiiivi'i'Mly 
aui\ilv ill ihisaiva. 

(Tlk'Juirl on ilk' lolluwiiiji pauc 
>lii»us ilic luimlxTol uiiivvTsiliis 
a'p(jriini!iiisiiiuk'sinaidi()llliiMnaj()r 
pnblii inkTLM aivas. ilk' loial iiiinibiT 
o! iiisiiuik's and ihcnnnilxTol' 
iinivLTsilicscondLiL'lifijiak-h nf ilk' 
Ihicd ivpL'sot aciiviiii's wilhiii 
llkx insiiiiik's. Inlurnialiui) uii Ivpcs 
ol ai'iiviiics aiv shown asjcoinbind 
ivsponsL' lor tlk' nfiivcrsiiv ulkTc 
inLiiliplcinsiiiiik'Mwisk'dJ 



I'niwrsiiv ri'suarch liasnni Wxu 
well publici/al lorilk'niosi pari and 
is ibcri'ltHvulk'n iiiibiown loihc 
LiLiiiTal public and lu piilic\[]iakLTs. 
The L'nivci'siu oj Tras.Aiisiin.br 
^'xainplcraviiilv ajncliidi'd ihai 
nuuiiol ilsi'.vk'ibivc research was 
siniplv hidden Iri^in public view. In 
analleinpi lobriiii^ihis work into' 
ihcspoilighl, ilk'iiiiiversiiv be^iaii 
publicalioiidla qiiarierlv iiiajia/ine 
dealing e\clusivelv wiiboiVLioiiii! 
research. 

liniiiled"DisciKerv/'ihe bean:ilullv 
illusiraied,.'i6-paL!C niaiiazine drew 
ininiedialeenlhiisiasiic response Iruin 
hundreds ol recipieiils. 



I'niversiiv ol'Calilurnia Associaie 
Vice Fresideni lor UnivcrsiivRelalions. 
Lv Geier. leporis (hal his univei'siiv 
learned lhale\eii when iherc was 
widespread public diseiichaninieni 
wiih iheiiniversiiy during ihe Sixties, 
ihe one area of aclivitv ihaLsiill 
coniiiianded aiinai deal ol respect 
was research. Fori hal reason, ilk 
UCClipsheeulisiribuledweekh to 
the media as well as lo iii;niv public 
olliciakionceniraleslk'jvilv on 
nniversiiv research acliviiv. 



Inereasiniilv llie role of ibe universiiv 
in loMeriiig reseaivh disseniinaiiuii lo 
policvinakers is even nioreaiiiiressive 
ihansiinply piiblishini; results in a 
laviiien'ijiiented publication. Aliiiosi 
allul (he oriiani/ed research institutes 
within ibeL'CSvsleiii have a public 
service ollicer whose primary respoii' 
sibililv is [lellinii research results 
lu the people wIk) should know ahoiil 
I hem. 

Robert Morris, who is public service 
ol'icer lorihe Lawrence Berkelev 
Laburatoi}\eslimaleslhal he spends 
abouihall of his time in Sacramento, 
"knocking! on doors. 

"Vou have to sell inlorinaiion kiihe 
leiiislaturcThey never havetoiiuout 
and look lor it/' he observed. 

Morris noted thai a maior problem 
lor him h:isbeenp;ttini.Mnlorma[ion 
oul in an easilv understood and brief 
lorinal. 
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"Lobbyists bring in concise infor- 
mation. But people in the university 
are not used to putting anything in 
one page," he said. 

Yet the awareness of scholars of the 
need for the presentation of technical 
information in a more easily under- 
stood fashion is improving, M'.rris 
believes. 

"Some people in the laboratorj' are 
now writing in a more popular vein 
on such things as energy," he said. 

SS 



Activities of Research Institutes in Scientific/Technical Areas 







Number of 
Unlvenltles 
with Institutes 


Number of 
IniUlulei 


Federal 
Contract 
Reuard) 


Slate 
Contncl 
Reiearch 


Reference 
Service 


Seminars 


PenonncI 
Aulgnmenlt 


Advlwry 
Boirdi 




Energy Policy 


33 


61 


.20 


27 


30 


18 


13 


26 




Transportation 


27 


50 


16 


23 


23 


19 


14 


21 


\ 


Land Use Planning, land 
Reclamation, Comprehensive 
Zoning 


32 


64 


26 


26 


30 


22 


14 


22 


i 


Power Plant Siting 


18 


2? 


12 


' 11 


10 


6 


2' 


0 

/ 




Coastal Zone Management 


15 


27 


9 


10 


11 


6 


3 


9 




Building and Housing Codes 


12 


23 


8 


8 


9 


7 


0 


5 




Radioactive Waste Disposal, 
Radiation Protection 


18 


26 


7 


5 


13 


8 


4 


11 




Health Care Systems 


- 19 


38 


13 


13 


15 


18 


9 


11 




Air/Water Quality 


37 


66 


29 


33 


32 


25 ' 


10 


26 




Noise Regulation 


15 


21 


6 


8 


10 


5 


5 


1 



California Consortium 

The Lawrence Berkeley Laboratory' has 
joined with its couRterparts in the stale 
in the formation of the California 
Consortium of Federal laboratories. 
The group has now visited several 
cities throughout the state making 
presentations ic municipal officials 
who are involved in doing things in 
afeas where the labs might possess 
expertise which could be of benefit. 



A representative from each of the labs 
makes a presentation of approximately 
15 minutes during a morning session. 
In the afternoon participants divide • 
into informal groups dealing with a 
variety of subjects. In these sessions, 
Morris explains, "they tell us what 
problems they've got, and we see what 
we can come up with." 

The consortium hopes to put together 
similar sessions for county officials 
and for industry representatives. 
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EiisyAcccss Point^^ 

The growth of organized research units 
on university campuses has done much 
to improve the flow of research results 
from the campus to government In 
fact many of these institutes were 
founded in recognition of the need 
for a better system of knowledge 
transfer as well as in an effort to 
coordinate interrelated research. 

Tliese special units provide easy 
access points for officials seeking 
information. Since most units have 
some support staff includingjn 
many cases, special public service 
officers, the units are equipped to 
respond to queries without the 
necessity for the researcher to 
interrupt his own activity. 

Research institutes also offer the 
greatest potential within the university 
for a channeling of research activity 
to serve public purposes. The State- 
wide Air Pollution Research Center 
on the University of California, 
Riverside campus offers an example 
of the impact which a research 
institute can make on public policy. 

The center was founded on the campus 
in 1961 to bring together theimpressivf 
research already underway dealing 
with air pollution. The work at River- 
side on air pollution dates back to 
1949 when three university researchers, 
Dr.JJJiddleton,DrillisDarley 
and Dr.O. C, Taylor along with Dr. 
A. J. Haagen-Smit of the California 
Institute of Technology, came out with 



a n'lajor study which showed that smog 
was an agent which couid cause 
damage to plants, This was the 
genesis of a whole new area of study- 
environmental toxins. 

University concern with air pollution 
continued to grow, led by the on-going 
research at Riverside. In 1956 the 
university sponsored an All-University 
Conference on Air Pollution which 
called for new basic and applied 
research to deal with air pollution. 

Crisis Program, 

Finally in 1970 the university called 
for a "crisis" large-scale program to 
restore clean air to the state. The 
legislature responded by providing $9 
million in state funds to the California 
Air Resources Board for a three-year 
Project Clean Air program. 

As air pollution has become an 
increasing problem within the state 
and across the rest of the nation as 
well the center at Riverside has 
concentrated on transmitting research 
results to policymakers as quickly 
as possible. ' 

Center director Dr. James Pitts 
spends much of his time in Sacramento, 
meeting on an informal basis with 
legislators, agency officials and staff 
members. Requests for technical 
information come in daily. The center 
has conducted two sets of conferences 
for state officials, with Regents' 
Dissemination grants, and publishes 
a periodic semi-technical publication 
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dealing each lime with one aspect of . 
the center's research. 

The work of this center in research 
dissemination, although perhaps 
exemplary, is certainly not singular, 
as survey results bear out. This type 
of activity would seem to represent 
the wave of the future for organized 
research units, 

Coitibinin^^ Funclions 

In many cases organized research units 
are effectively combining the functions 
of research and the provision of 
technical services. The Environment 
Center of the University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, offers an example of this 
approach. 

The center has three stated goals: 
Devel. p new information and insights 
from research. 

Demonstrate the utility of selected 
research results, 

Translate research and demonstration^ 
results and other technical information 
into forms that can be used by govern- 
ment, industry, students and other 
interested citizens. 

Most recently the emphasis of the 
center has been on energy4ow to 
provide it with less environmental 
damage and how to use it more 
efficiently to conserve supplies and 
save money while cutting down on 
production of pollution. 

One project, a joint venture with 
the Tennessee Valley Authority and 
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Holifield (Oak Ridge) National 
Laboratory, involves the construction 
of two residences to test, evaluate 
and demonstrate solar utilization, as 
well as energy conservation, by using 
improved insulation. 

.The center is also working with the 
Center for Industrial Services of IPS 
in assisting small and medium-sized, 
private industry in Tennessee to 
identify ways to save energy and 
money, 

The center has become involved in 
communicating energy conservation 
ideas to consumers as well, partly 
supported by the Tennessee State-wide 
Consumer Education Program Jhe 
center has developed brochures, 
CD-sponsored numerous conferences, 
briefings and workshops, including 
a briefing on energy for the General 
Assembly and a major citizens' 
workshop, and developed a Teacher's 
Guide on Energy Conservation. 

Effective Merger 

The Marine Sciences Center of Rutgers 
University offers another example of 
the effective combination of research 
and technical s?rvices.The center, 
which brings together scientists in 
departments ranging from Agricultural 
Chemistry to Zoology, operates a 
marine extension program. This 
program provides answers to inquiries, 
develops sources of literature, engages 
in troubleshooting and works to 
increase the state's awareness of its 



marine resources. It welcomes requests 
for speakers, films, publications, 
seminars, workshops and other 
educational activit off-campus. 

Arm ofCovenimtiil 

Research units on state university 
campuses .at times are actually func- 
tioning as a research arm of stat(;. 
government. The Bureau of Economic 
Geology of the University of Texas, 
Austin, (iinctions as the State 
Geological Survey and the bureau 
director serves as State Geologist. 
The Transportation Center of the 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville 
manages the Tennessee Department 
of Transportation research program. 

Both of these centers also carrj'out 
a variety of other services of an ad- 
visoi7, technical or informational 
nature. 

The Bureau of Economic Geology 
disseminates information about 
geological, mineral and land resources 
of the state primarily through the 
publication of reports and maps. Staff 
members also respond to daily requests 
for help and participate in research 
colloquia, workshops and public 
lectures and provide testimony for 
legislative hearings. 

In 1974 the Bureau's Land Resources 
Laboratory monitored and took part in 
the efforts of several state agencies 
to formulate a remote sensing plan 
and to develop a conceptual design 
of a natural resources information 
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system, The staff of the laboraloi)' 
frequently has responded to requests 
by committees of the Texas Legislature 
concerning legislation based on the 
results of the laboratoo's programs, 

A major example of how the UT 
Transportation Center is able to 
coordinate research and service is 
Project Auio/SEE (Safely, Economy 
and Ecology) carried out by the center 
in Chattanooga, Funded primarily by 
the U,S.Deparlmenl of Transportation, 
the project was one of five 16-month 
experiments designed to determine if 
diagnostic inspections of motor vehicles 
were cost-beneficial. 

Fifteen thousand Chattanooga 
motorists participated in the project 
whh half making up a control group 
and half forming a "diagnostic" group. 
The control group received routine 
inspections while the other group 
received more detailed examinations, 
both alsi.vmonth intervals. The 
diagnostic group were given written 
reports following each inspection 
which could be used to request specific 
repairs at service facilities, The 
center hopes to receive additional 
funding to continue the program 
through 1917, 

Other grants from the Department of 
Transportation have been used to help 
Knoxville and Chattanooga in 
implementing car/bus pooling systems, 

NASULGC survey results ptt)vide a 
very limited insight into the technical 



services activity of organized research 
units. The breadth of current activity 
could be a subject for another study. 
Certainly the potential for service is 
there and the motivation to provide 
this service seems vei7 strong. Inter- 



disciplinary research units dealing 
with issues of grave public concern 
will undoubtedly play a major role in 
improving knowledge transfer in the 
future, 
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Organized Research Units aJ State and Land^Grant Universities in Scientific/Technical Areas 



InsUtutlon 



Institute 



Am of Concern 



FC SC RS 



PA AB 



Auburn University 



University of Alabama, 
University 



FC 


Federal Cootracti 


SC 


State CoQtracU 


RS 


Reicarch Service 


S 


Seroloan 


PA 


PcnonncI Aixipunoits 


AB Advliory BoanU 



Water Resources Inst. 



Natural Resources Center 



Mineral Resources Institute 



Center for Business & 
Economic Research 
(Census Processing Center) 

Bureau of Engineering 
Research 



Transportation Research 
Group 

Archaelogical Research 

Marine Science Institute 

Radiation Control— CD 

Center for the Study of Aging 

Comprehensive Day Care 
Center 

Psychological Clinic 

Speech & Hearing Center 

Develop. & Learning Disorders 

Center for Emotionally 
Disturbed Children 



AirAVater Quality 



Energy Policy 
Land Use Planning 
AirAVater Quality 

Energy Policy 
Land Use Planning 
Air/Water Quality 

Transportation . 
Building & Housing 
Land Use Planning 

Transportation 
Land Use Planning 
Power PlanrSiting^^' 
Building & Housing 
AirAVater Quality 
Noise Regulation 

Transportation 

Land Use Planning 
Power Plant Siting 

Coastal /'one Mng. 

Radioactive Waste 

Health Care Systems 

Health Care Systems 

Health Care Systems 
Health Care Systems 
Health Care Systems 
Health Care Systems 



t 



• 
• 

• 



• 



i.-vi»-.:.h, 



f 

f 



f 
§ 



• • 

• f 

• f 
t • 
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InitilutloQ 


tiuUtuie 


Aki of Concern 


FC 


sc 


RS 


s 


PA AB 


Arizona State University 


Ensineerine Research Center 


Enerev Policv 






1 










Transportation 






1 


• 








Power Plant Siting 






• 




• 


• 




Radioactive Waste 






4 


• 


• • 






nir/waier yuaiiiy 






i 




• 






Noise Regulation 






• 




• • 


IfnivpiMitu fir AriTftna 


Hivicinn of PrAtiAWi^ Hi 


i-ncrgy roucy 


i 
f 




w 








Business Research 


AirAVater Quality 


• 


1 


1 


• 






mcuiiai Lcnier 


neajin tare oysiems 


M/A 

IN/A' 












^c^aDiUlauo^ tenier 


neaiin tare oysienis 


M/A 












Bureau of Ethnic Research 


Healtli Care Systems 


N/A 












Office of Institutional Studies 


Transportation 






t 




t 




Arizona State Museum 


Transportation 






• 




1 


' ' " ■ ■ ■'■ 




Land Use Planning 


■■ I ■ 








^ 




Center for Remote Sensing 


bnd Use Planning 


1 


• 


• 


f 






Agricultural Experiment 


Air/Water Quality 


1 


• 




1 


I. ■ 




Station 


Land Use Planning 


• 


• 


• 


• 






Council for Environmental 


Land Use Planning 


• 


• 


• 


• 






Studies 


Air/Water Quality 


• 


• 


1 


• 


I 




Hazards Control 


Radioactive Waste 


N/A 












W3ier Kesource$ tenier 


Air/waier Uuaiity 


w 


i . 




i 


f 


University of California 
















Berkeley 


Lawrence Liverraore Lab 


Energy Policy 


N/A: 














Radioactive Waste 


N/A 












Lawrence Berkeley Lab 


Energy Policy 


N/A' 














Radioactive Waste 


N/A 












Earl Warren Legal Institute 


Building & Housing 


N/A 












' Water Resources Center 


Air/Water Quality 


N/A 












Institute of Urban & 


Land Use Planning 


N/A 












Regional Development 













Institution 



Institute 



ArtiofConcem FC SC RS S PA AB 



' ^ Berkeley & Irvine 

Davt*} 
Riverside 

, ; San Diego 
.Santa Barbara 



Institute of Traffic & 
Transportation Engineering 

Institute of Ecology 

Citrus Research Center 

Air Pollution Research Center 

Energy Center 

Institute of Marine Resources 



Transportation N/A 

Air/Water Quality . N/A 

Land Use Planning N/A 

Air/Water Quality ' N/A 

Energy Policy N/A 

Coastal ZoneMng. , N/A 



^University of Colorado 


Co-op Inst, for Research 
in Environmental Sciences 


N/A - 


;.' N/A^';;\v:;';:-:'v'\-;. ... 




Center for Urban Engineering 
Studies 


Transportation ' ' . 
Land Use Planning ; 
Air/Water Quality 


.m':V:''-.-';':;^;''''v ' •■V'^■^^■^■■■ 
.■■■.""N/A^^.^;:■■ 
' ■■-N/A^- '.:;„■' '.„■■, ■•, 




Rocky Mountain Mineral „ „ 

Law Foundation 


... Energy Jlolicy , 

Land-Use Planning 


,^,.,....N/A„.._,L„..,^^,:,:-...-,.^,.-..-l._. 
, N/A; •■ 


University of Connecticut 


Transportation Institute 


Transportation 


> N/A ''. 




Institute of Urban Research 


Land Use Planning 






Marine Sciences Institute 


Coastal Zone Mngmnt. 


N/A ■ 




Institute of Water Resources 


Air/Water Quality 


:;n/a-'^' 


University of Delaware 


Institute of Energy Conversion 


Energy Policy 


,N/A,'. ■ 




Urban Affairs 


Land Use Planning 


; ■ ■ ■. • 




Delaware Geological Survey 


Power Plant Siting 






Division of Tech. Services 


Air/Water Quality 




Florida State University 


Driver & Traffic Improvement 


Transportation 






Geophysical Fluid Dynamics 
Institute 


Coastal Zone Mng. 
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Instllutlon . Institute 



Areaof Concern FC SC RS S PA 



University of Florida Florida Agricultural Energy Policy t • • • • 

Experiment Station Transportation • • • • • 

Radioactive Waste • • • 

Health Care Systems • • • • • 

Noise Regulation • • • • 

Institute of Food & Energy Policy • • • • • 

' Agricultural Sciences 

Graduate Design Studies ' Energy Policy • • • • •, 

Land Use Planning; . • • • • • 

Engineering & Industrial Energy Policy • • • • • 

62 Experiment Station Transportation • t • • • 

Land Use Planning • • • • • 

Power Plant Siting • • • • • 

Coastal Zone Mng. • • • • ■ 



Bujlding^^^^ 



Radioactive Waste . • • # 

AirAVater Quality • • t • • 

Solar Energy Center Energy Policy • , • • • ' • 

Wetlands Center Transportation • • • • • 

Land Use Planning • • • • • 

Rural Development Center Land Use Planning • • • • • 

Interdisciplinary Center for Power Plant Siting • • t • • 

Aeoronomy & Atmospheric Air/Water Quality • • • . • 

Sciences Noise Regulation • • • • 

CoastaU Oceanographic Coastal Zone Mng, • • • • 
Engineering Lab ' 

Environmental Programs Cntn Air/Water Quality • • • • • 

Georgia Institute of Environmental Resource Air/Water Quality • • • :; 
Technology Center 

University of Idaho Water Resources Institute EnergyPolicy • • 





!ln«tltttte 



Am of Concern 



FC 8C RS S PA AB 



mmi^'^ 'r ■ ■■ ■ 



. Energy Resources Center ■ 

; Highway Traffic^S^^^^ 

' .Bureau of Urban and Region^^^ 
" V Planning Research / 

'. Small Honifis-Council/Building 
J Research. Council 

;y Area Health'Ediacation System j 

Environmental Studies Inst. ■ 

Noise Tasli.Fbrce.':^ 



Energy Policy 
Transportation • 
Land Use Planning 

iBuilding;& Hotiising 

■Health Care Systems ; ! ; 

AiiA^rQuaiity^'^^^^^^ 
■'Noise'Regulatic^ri■'■'p:;^■;::■^^^ 



[owa^StateOw 


yersfty ' r • ; Ene^ Mineral^ Resources ■ 
' Research Institute , ' 


'VEnei^yPolicy'v':::':;', ' 






:. ■ . ' ; : Cntr; Agricul. 'k Rural Devel. 


:Larid Use;Planning'- ■ .. 

/Transportatibn';:::':!;^'''' '^'^^''^'''■'■.■'''''^'•^^ '• 






• .i ■ V , ;• Agricultural &' Home Econ. :; 


■ 'Tra'nspbrtatibn''';^v;:i' i; '.i.-;; • ■: 






:;■,,:v:•;^^:•^^■;!;'E^ ■ V :' 


; Land Us^^^ t ^ 





(fbiversity of lowa - , 

^i/-'ivY?:;!>.i.\' ■;. 



; Institute ^^^^ 

' RegionalResearch ^ , • ; 
: StateJHygienic tab V ' 

Radiation Protection Office 

Environmental Health 
' Services ; 



: Transportation 
I^rid Use'^ 

AirAVater Quality 
Noise. Regulation;:' : " 

Radioactive Waste; • 

Noise Regulation'^":'' 



Imvekty'of^^^^ 



State Geological Survey / 

Social & Environmental ; 
: . Studies Institute ; 

Water Resources Institute 



Energy/Pblicy / ■ 
EnergyPoIicy 
Transportation . 
Land Use Planning 

Energy Policy; . , 



•■::.■■;•■.■! A# 

. V' ■'••■•1.;''"'^' 

' cA--';!.'.' 
.••.■■■■.••:r; ^'V----,' ■•; ;h 

-"s-^.- .V.''' 

.• • ; . v,'<.'v„-.:'lt4- 

■ ■ ■ ' I, ■ 

, ■■.'.','.;.'-'V,'";?rt*' 



■ • <v; >*:■.{• 

' ■".'••.'.'.'v.'iy'.' 

; '. '''.V, 'vniv' 

•■'V-"J-:'W' 




Iitititutlon 



Institute 



AreiofCbncem^^ 



Center for Research Jnc; ' ^:; 




" : jlnstitutelor I^blicAff^ 


^atff,Qualit)t;;||c;^^ 




University of Kentucky Office of Busifless,:;f;'v5^^^^^ 
;V'''-:/^':Pevelopnierit&^^^ 








;:'^r:;:;:.:;;;--r:----'-;:-r:::- 





University of Maryland 



& Estuarine Studies 



Agricultural Experiment 

I ' Station' 



;,l(WeriPlant;Sitii^ 

■''l|i»eyp(,li,^||j|^^^ 
i:iiid;^:?laniiin||^^ 
;-Pov/ei^flantjSiti^^ 

;:Aii/Water:i3ii^ 



Bureau of:Business&> 
EconomicReseardi, 

Water Resources Center . 



^:TranspoiMi6ri::?|r 

;iPoir:piiii^^^ 

ae^Mngg;|v||c^»5^^ 



irchv;::!::,';:i:-g,Coastal;Z 



ERIC 
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. iniuiuuon 


Initltute 


Area of Concern 


FC 


sc 


RS 


S 


PA 


AB 


y ■ . 

University of Massachusetts 


Institute for Man & His 


Land Use Planning 


N/A 












'Amherst 


Environment 


Coastal Zone Mng. 


N/A 














Health Care Systems Grp: 


Health Care Systems 


• 


• 








• 




ICS Health Policy Survey 
















Team 
















University of Minnesota 


Center for Urban & Regional 


Energy Policy 




• 


• 






• 




Affairs 


Transportation 




• 


• 


0 


• 








Power Plant Siting 




• 














ft 1 

Healthcare 




• 


• 


• 


• 


• 






Land Use 


• 


• 


■ • 


• 






........... 




Coastal Zone Mng. 




• 












University Health Service 


Radioactive Waste 


• 


• 


• 










v^ouncu on Lnvironmeniai 


Air/ Water Uuality 






• ; ■ 






• 




Quality 














Mirniorjin*^tJitA TlfiivArcitv 
ivjiuiilgalj OlalC UlllVClbilY 


insiuute 01 waier Kesearcn 


Eiiiergy Policy ' ' " 












- — 






Land Use Planning 


















AirAVater Quality 


















Radioactive Waste 






t 




• 








Power Plant Siting 


• 




• 






t 




Highway Traffic Safety 


Transportation 


• 




• 


• 






University of Michigan 


Engineering for Public 


Energy Policy 










• 


• 


Aim mOOT 


Systems Program 
















Highway Safety Research Inst. 


Transportation 


• 


• 


• 




• 


• 




Dearborn Cntr. for Urban Study Land Use Planning 
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Initltutlon 


Institute 


Ana oF Concern 


FC 


sc 


RS 


s 


PA 


AB 


North Dakota State Univ. 


Transportation Institute 


Transportation 


1 


1 


1 


• 




• 




Agriculture Exper. Station 


Land Use Planning 


1 


1 


# 


• 




• 




Radiological Control Program 


Radioactive Waste 






• 






• 




Water Resources Research Inst, Air/Water Quality 


1 


( 










University of North Dakota 


Instituje for Ecological Studies Power Plant Siting 


1 


1 


• 






• 






Land Use 


¥ 


f 


f 






f 






■ Air/Water Quality 


f 










• 

V 




Social Science Research Inst. 


Healthcare 




• 


• 






• 


Kent State University 


Center for Urban'Kegionalism 


Land Use Planning 








• 










Air/Water Quality 




• 














Power Plant Siting 












• 


Miami University 


Environmental Sciences 


Energy Policy 






• 


• 


1 






Inst. 


Land Use Planning 


1 


• 


• 


• 


• 


1 






Transportation 








1 


• 








Air/Water Quality 




• 


• 


• 


• 




vlllU JLflLV UlllYWljUY 


Engineering Experiment Station Energy Policy 






1 






1 




Transplex 


Transportation 


• 


• 


• 


• 




1 




Lake Erie Area Research Cntr, 


Power Plant Siting 


N/A 
















Coastal Zone Mngmnt. 


M/A 
















AirAVater Quality 


N/A 














Atmospheric Science Program 


Air/Water Quality 


N/A 














Water Resource Center 


Air/Water Quality 


N/A 












University of Oklahoma 


Oklahoma Geological Survey 


Energy Policy 
Air/Water ()uality 






• 
• 


1 
1 


• 
• 


• 
• 




Water Resources Research 


Bldg.& Housing Codes. 






1 




• 








Land Use Planning ■ 






• 


• 
• 


• 


• 
• 






Air/Water Quality 
Power Plant Siting 






• 
• 
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1- *i 



^1 



Jailltutioi) 



Mtute 



. AfttofCoQCsni: 



....FC.-«L'.:Rft.v.a.-.;PA;:-:AB 



Urban Tech. System Program Trarispbrtetion 

Cntr. for Urban & Regional 
Studies • 



Oklahoma Biolog. Station. 
Fisheries Research Center. ; ' 



Lan'd Use.Planning • i' , : ' '}[ ,;:r;^i-;Vt; >>''■:; ''^^^'y^!^/- 

, -AiifWater Quality,;: !;Jvv:^|»Vf:«:'; J^i^'i^'/'^'^' ' 
iir/WaW:Quality;';I;}_V,; t^^^^^ 



Urban & Community Develop.' ■ Land Use'PWng:"; ■,'V''V'>- ' 
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. P^ylvania- liinspbh^^ 

Instilute'v'.; ^ • 

Environmental Acoustics Lab '■■■'Nbise Rej^&i- .'V;,^ |?v:> • . 

Noise Control Lab . ■,■ -V NoiK Riilklon 'i..; » i "ri'^'l's^^^ 
Land'^ResourcesCenter':; . „ ' : ^^^)i^:-jk^H':^^^^^^ 

Center for Air Environment ' ' 



atuQies ; ■■ v v:;;-V'i^::;;,^^t:-;i-^ . 
Water Resources Center:'X;;.;:::;;Mate^^ 

' Eneiiy,'Pfdgrams' .• 'i^: x^:^Ma0i^i^^^ % ; 

; CoordinatorVOffice;-:^;;:::::':?^ 



^ ERJC 



Tempi? University- Law & Health s 


cienceslnst^^iili^ 




University of Pittsburgh. . Radiation ;Safetj 


rOffioe:^",||'|fR{«^ 










ERIC 



■5 . 



J,,. 




, .tw'^;j...i.j.Hiii,;,, 



■!v;;;iCenter|6r/MtoRe^ 



. Texas Tech. : ' K'V;'-'r;^-tnerw;Researclt]nst!> :^;^'^'^;^Ci:^nem;I'dHeyi^^i''^^^ »■ ■:■ ^« ■■ 



'University of Texas,; '■;;;-.v;GMftaffor^^ ■ 
■ : Austin'-;;:.'. 'y>\: '■ r ;.;/;:^;Water|eMun^ <•;■ 'V. ' • 



• • • 

• f I 



I t • • • I 

• « t t f 



« • • f 

• I I t 



'1 f' ' 



... '•'■.■■.■.r..o'' 



Instlhidon 
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Institute 


Alfa nF Cnnmrt 








AB 


louncii lorAavanccu 


Transportation 


1 


1 




1 


Transnoriation StiiHips 

A 1 Ulljuvi iHltvll WlUUllrO 




1 




■ f ■ ■■ ■ f 


9 




Healthcare 


1 


1 


* • 


1 




Noise Regs. 


• 


• 


1 • 


• 


Alii/il Phvcinlnffv I all 


^dUIuaulIve yvadie 


* 
V 


f 


1 1 


• 




AirAvaterQuahty 




1 


• • 


1 




Energy Policy 


0 


1 


• 1 


• 


Center for Highway Research 


Transportation 


1 


• 


• • 


1 




Noise Regulation 


1 


• 


• • 


• 


Center for Energy Studies 


Transportation 


• 


• 


• • 


• 




Power Plant Siting ' 


• 


• 


• • 


9 




Energy Policy 


• 


1 


* * 


• 




Air/Water Quality 


• 


1 


• 1 


1 




DUiiQing 6c nousing 


. 1 


0 


• • 


1 




Land Use 


• 


• 


• • 


1 




Coastal Zone 




• 


• 11 


.9 




Radioactive Waste 


• 


• 


• • 


• 


Center for Communication 


Transportation 


• 


1 


• • 


1 


Research 


Noise Regulation' 


1 


1 




1 


Population Research Center 


Transportation 




• 


• • 


1 




Healthcare 

i 


* 


• 


• • 


• 


Radiocarbon Lab 


Transportation 


• 


t 


• 1 


• 




lanQ use 


1 


1 


I 1 






Coastal Zone 


1 


• 


• • • 


• 


Environmental Health 


Transportation 


• 


• 


1 • 


• 


Engineering Lab 


Power Plant Siting 


• 


• 


1 1 


1 




Air/Water Quality 




• 


i • 


• 




Coastal Zone, 


• 


• 


1 • 1 


1 




Radioactive Waste- • . 


• 


• 


• • 


• 


Antennas & Propagation Lab 


Transportation 


1 


• 


1 • 


1 


Aerospace Thin Shell 


Transportation 


■ 1 


• 


• • 


• 



Structures Lab 
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InitltutJon 


Institute 


AreaofConcem 


FC 


sc 


RS 8 PA AB 


University of V 


irginia Engineering Sciences 


Building & Housing 


• 








Research Labs 


Transportation 


• 


• 








Radioactive Waste 


• 


• 








Healthcare 


• 


• 


i: 




Virgin Id nignway u 


iransponation 


0 




I 




Transportation Research 


Land Use Planning 




• 


• • • 




Council 












Center for Comprehensive 


Noise Regulation 






• • • 




Health Planning 












llniv nf Virflfinia UpA fpntpr 

villVi Ul V U^UUA lyiCU L'ClJlCTi 


iNoibc zvcguiaiion 






i I I 






Health Care 


1 




1 




uiviMon 01 neaiin ocience 


neaitn lare . , 


• 


• 


I 




Acsiarcn 










VPI&SU 


Energy Research Cntr. 


Energy Policy 


• 


• 






Urban k Regional Studies 


Transportation 


• 


• 








Land Use Planning 












Power Plant Siting 


• 


• 








£)iQg. & nousing lodes 






* 






Noise Regulation 


• 


• 






Ag. Experiment Station 


Land Use Planning 


• 


• 








Power Plant Siting , 


• 


• 








Bldg& Housing Codes 


• 


• 








Air/Water Quality 


1 


• 






Cntr. for Environmental Stud. 


Power Plant Siting 


• 










Air/Water Quality 


• 


• 




University of Wi 


ishii', Environmental Studies Inst. 


Energy Policy 






% 1 






Air/Water Quality 


■N/A.- 










Noise Regulation . 


N/A 








Joint Center for Graduate 


Radioactive Waste 









Study 
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y\ ■ ' . . ' 
t:i;v.':' ■ !, 

LiuUlUition ' 'i'" 




Alt* of Concern 


FC SC 


RS 






, ..' 


Jniversity of Wisconsin 


Environmental Studies Inst, 


Energy Policy 


• ■ 


• 








:'-;Madison 




LandUse Planning 


0 • 


• 


• 










Air/Water Quality 


• 


• 




'' 






Sea Grant 


Coastal Zone Mngmnt 


• 


f 


• 








Marine Studies Cenier 


Coastal Zone Mngmnt 


• 






$ .. 






Geographic Analysis Center 


Coastal Zone Mngmnt 


• 


• 


• 




■ •.■■"■v;.t: 

. .. . i.'r >;.'! 




Urban Land Econom. Cntr. 


Bldg. & Housing Codes 


• • 


• 


• 




■ '.ii^V,, 




Environ. Awareness Cntr. " 


Energy Policy 














Environ. Monitoring and 


Air/Water Quality 


fV 






■ •■ 


■■■■;;■;■■■:■■':£■■ 




Data Acquisition Group 
















Biotic Systems Cenier 


Air/Water Quality 


• 


• 




• ■ • '■: 





' ■•-■-t' 
■ . \ t' 
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Th'.' University of California is a great 
university by almost any measure. A 
recognized national leader in higher 
education, it has distinguished itself 
through the quality of its instruction, 
research and public servi:e. With nine 
campuses stretching from Davis in the 
north to San Diego in the south, it 
truly covers the diverse state it serves. 

Some measures of the university's 
IV are: 



sSliidcnls 

Inl974-75Mhe university awarded 
29,962 degrees, including 3,609 
doctorates. 

^ Through the years more National Merit 
Scholars have chosen to enroll at the 
University of California than at any 
other institution in the United States. 

Large numbers of graduating seniors 
have been recipients of the highly 
regarded Woodrow Wilson and 
Danforth Fellowships awarded for 
graduate study, For example, in 1976 
seven of the 65 Danforth Fellowships 
given throughout the nation went to 
University of California students. 

Faculty 

The faculty includes 155 of thel,150 
members of the National Academy of 
Sciences-^more than any other 
university in the country. 

There are 14 Nobel Laureates on the 
faculty. 



EKLC 



IM 



Young faculty members have been 
consistently well represented among 
recipients of Sloan Fellowships for 
Basic Research. In 1976, 12 fellowship 
recipients out of the total group of 
91 were from UC 

In 1976-77, for the twelfth year out 
of the past 13, faculty on the Berkeley 
campus received the largest number 
of Guggenheim fellowships awarded 
for independent research of any 
campus in the country. 

In the 1969 study of graduate programs 
conducted by the American Council 
on Education, University of California 
graduate programs wea* ranked 
, among the top institutions in all of 
the 36 fields surveyed in the quality 
of graduate faculty. Eight first-place 
rankings were given to faculty at UC, 
Berkeley and that campus was included 
among the top-ranked institutions in 
every field but pharmacology-a field 
it does not offer, 

Faculty are engaged in research on 
almost every topic under the sun, 
including virtually every public policy 
issue facing this trend-setting state. 

The Public Service Cotnmilnient 

Along with its distinguished accom- 
plishments in teaching and research, 
the university's record ofstrvice to 
the state is long and impressive. 
Chartered in 1868 as the land-grant 
university for the state of California, 
its commitment to public service was 
strong from the beginning. Today, the 



impact of the university in this area 
is difficult to measure, but here arc 
some of its contributions: 

The university's agricultural research 
and extension program has been a 
major factor contributing to the state's 
abundant productivity of food and 
fiber. 

The university has mounted the largest 
continuing education program in the 
nation. Registrations top 200,000 
annually in extension programs aimed 
at almost evei) segment of society 
from professionals interested in 
upgrading their skills and keeping 
abreast of new developments in their 
respective fields to persons who have 
yet to earn their first degree. 

Environmental problems facing the 
state have been of long-standing and 
growing concern to university 
scientists. The Air Pollution Research 
Center at Riverside, featured in 
Chapter 5, has addressed itself to one 
aspect of this concern. UC researchers 
are also engaged in seeking ways to 
keep redwood forests healthy, to 
preserve marine life and to keep the 
state's lakes, such as Lake Tahoe, pure. 

Conservation of land in California got 
a boost from the UC Regents in 1965. 
The board approved establishment 
of a Natural Land and Water Reserves 
System to insure the preservation of 
some of the stales precious but fast- 
vap'shing resources-its wilderness 
and wildlife areas. The goal of the 
program has been to preserve diverse 
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types of terrain and forms of life 
throughout California for teaching and 
research before they are destroyed 
by the state s explosive population 
growth. 

The university estimates that at least 
one*fourth of all its faculty members 
have sem'd in a professional capacity 
in civic or governmental affairs, ac^ 
vising public agencies and carrying out 
studies leading to better con^munities 
and more effective govemmeni. The 
assistance of university cxjxirts has 
76 been employed in formulating policy 
concerning major state problems such 
as smog control, traffic safety and 
the use uf pesticides. 

A Dcciule of Chan^iic 

Yet the decade of the Sixties brought 
changes both within the 'jnivcrsity and 
the state which drastically affected 
the relationship between the two. 

The university more than doubled in 
size. In I960 (here wca' four general 
campuses at Berkeley, Los Angeles, 
Riverside and Santa Barbara. The 
Davis campus offered instruction 
primarily in agriculture and science 
and the campus at San Francisco was 
devoted to medical science. 

In 1965 the San Diego Campus, which 
had consisted primarily of the 
Scripps Institute of Oceanography, 
opened for general undergraduate 
instruction. A year later, two new 
campuses at Irvine and Santa Cruz 
■ O were opened also to offer under- 



graduate general instruction, 

During the decade the enrollment 
of the university grew from 55,887 
to 106,274 while the teaching staff 
expanded from 3,811 to 7,648. Or- 
ganized research units also almost 
doubled from 77 in 1960 to 147 in 
1969. 

in the midst of this unprecedented 
growth, the system's largest and 
original campus at Berkeley (UCLA has 
since surpassed Berkeley in enrol Iment.) 
gave birth to the era of student pro- 
test in 1964 with the free speech 
movement, Several tumultuous years 
did much to shake the confidence of 
lawmakers and citizens of the state 
in their university and the educators 
who guided it, 

Restoring Public Trust 

An enormous task of restoring public 
trust faced the university as it entered 
the Seventies. State appropriations 
were not keeping pace with need, and 
the distrust engendered during the 
troublesome Sixties did nothing to 
strengthen !he university's position. 

TheriMvere many in the state who 
believed that the university was too 
isolated from the state 's problems and 
consequently was not doing as much 
as it should as the state's major public 
university. The national and inter- 
national renown of many faculty 
members and the large number of 
federally funded programs-indicators 
of the university's academic quality- 



seemed to some to be evidence that 
the university valued its national 
dimensions more dearly than its state 
mandate. 

Many Misconceptions 

Within the university as well as outside, 
there were many misconceptions aboui 
what the university's public service 
role was or should be, Public ser\ice 
as a strong component of the uni- 
versity's operation did not pervade 
all campuses as it did those which 
had been part of the early land-grant 
tradition, according to Academic 
Vice President Donald Swain, who 
currently has overall responsibility 
for the university's public service 
operations, 

"Their instructional development had 
been largely in areasof strong academic 
discipline-oriented fields and less in 
the tradition of public service,'* he 
explained, "in many cases the cam- 
puses' sense of public service was to 
do their own thing and assume that 
they would be, in so doing, performing 
a public service. Legislators, however, 
expect more direct benefits from 
their allocations of public funds for 
research," 

A Complex Legislature 

The complexity of the California state 
legislature posed additional problems 
for the university. It, like the university, 
is a trend-setter in its field, constantly 
coming up with first-of-its-kind legis- 
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laiion on crilical public policy km. 

The legislature is served by a pro- 
fessional staff which is larger than the 
legislature itself-the largest staff 
within the countrj'.The lawmakers 
rely heavily on the staff to do the 
preparator)' work necessaiy for the 
consideration of new laws. Often the 
university has been completely for- 
gotten as a source of policy^relevant 
inbrmation. 

When questions did come to the 
university from legislators or their 
staffs, they were likely to be highly 
technical in naturcHjuestions which 
dill not lenti themselves to the neat, 
quick answers which the policymakers 
wanted, 

A \eed for Action 

By 1971 university administrators 
realized that there was a need for a 
coordinated approach to the public 
service aspect of the university's 
mission. As a result the university 
named a Vice President for Extended 
Academic and Public Service Programs 
who was lold to "do something in 
public service." 

The iT-ajor emphasis of the office for 
the first two years was in establishing 
the Extended University, which was 
designed toser\ice the degree-related 
educational needs of adults. (This 
program has now been phased out as 
a systemwide effort by the university 
because the slate has failed to provide 
the necessary support.) 
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In 1973 the office began to focus its 
attention on university public service, 
Initially, according to Robert Jones, 
who has served since 1974 as Director 
of University Public Service Programs, 
"that was just about anything the 
university could do for the public at 
large.' 

Analysis of Activity 

The first task facing the new office 
was an analysis of institutional policy 
and activity related to public service 
on a campus-by-campus basis. Among 
the many recommendations coming 
out of this study were two major 
proposals; 

• The university needed to move 
beyond the public service initiatives 
of the individual scholar to a campus 
and universitywide identification and 
pursuit of public ser\TO goals. 

• The president should sponsor a 
faculty conference for the puipose of 
reassessing the university's public 
service responsibilities. 

Following the initial report, a more 
detailed review of current public 
service policy and its relationship to 
the university's goals and values was 
undertaken. As a result of this review, 
it was decided that universitywide 
initiatives should concentrate on 
bridging the gap between two cultures, 
the academic community and the 
state government. Disseminating 
results of recent and impartial research 
dealing with the state's most pressing 



problems to policymakers would be 
the most effective approach, university- 
wide and campus staff agreed. 

"While the findings of research are 
rapidly diffused throughout the world- 
wide academic community, there is 
often a significant but avoidable time 
lag in dissemination and an additional 
delay in the use and appreciation of 
such research by public policymakers 
and managers," noted Jones. 

University personnel saw an additional 
advantage. This transfer of information 
would creatnneans by which university 
researchers would be able to become 
more fully acquainted with the state's 
policy issues which are responsive to 
research. 

Faculty Conference 

The annual All-University faculty 
conference at UC is designed to provide 
an opportunity for members of the 
university faculty to discuss issues 
regarding the university and higher 
education. In 1974 the conference dealt 
with the theme "Applied and Public 
Service Research in the University of 
California." 

In his charge.to the faculty. President 
Charles Hitch stated; "Research 
workers everywhere, and particularly 
those in public universities in the 
United States, are being pressed to 
incn:ase the proportion of institutional 
research endeavors 'devoted to the 
utilization and development of basic 
knowledge obtained previously. The 
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cuiifcrence should aticiiipl lo answer 
ihe questions: (I) To what lengths 
can and should a major university go 
to satisfy that demand.,,? and (2) 
how might it best organize itself for 
thetaskr 

The result of the conference aniounied 
lu a faculty endorscineni of public 
service as a legiliniale extension of 
instruction and research. Recom- 
mendations called for: 
K A reaffirmation (and acting upon) 
of the importance of meritorious public 
78 service cuntribulions as one of the 
criteria applied in appointment and 
promotion, 

2. E.\perimenting with nielhuds for 
promoting communicalion between 
university members, especially faculty, 
and appmpriate outside groups, 
Among possible methods suggested 
were: 

a, Periodic conferences between 
public officials and university 
researchers on informational needs, 
to anticipate insofar as possible 
topics of emerging public policy 
concern, to define the broader 
problemsofwhich they area part, 
and to explore alternative 
approaches to them. 

b, Temporarv' appointments for 
university personnel to deal'wilh 
the concerns ofthecxecuiiie and 
legislative branches and to help 
these agencies understand the 
strengths and limitations of the 
university, 

o 
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3. Developing procedures that effec- 
tively match external service requests 
with potentially useful research and 
knowledge of faculty .members. 

The faculty conferees concluded by 
proposing that "the president under- 
take explorations with appropriate 
public officials of ways whereby 
such mechanisms for improved com- 
munication could be implemented to 
greatest mutual benefit " 
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The university s Academic Plan for 
1974-78, completed in 1974. also 
committed the university whole- 
heartedly to public ser\ice, In 
identifying "special concerns for 
the 1970s 'the plan emphasized that 
the university has ''a clear obligation 
to help solve problems of the com- 
munity, state or nation when it has 
faculty expertise or special facilities 
particularly applicable to such 
problems." 

Campus academic plans consistent 
with the overall plan were subsequently 
prepared. The systemwide public 
service office was asked to work closely 
with planners on each campus in 
developing public senice statements 
and to collaborate with the Academic 
Planning and Program Review Board 
staff in reviewing these statements. 
The first review brought about a 
number of suggestions for considera- 
tion in future annual campus plans. 



The Money Problem 

Money probte are central to any 
discussion of academic public service 
where new initiatives seem necessary. 
It takes money to arrange for a faculty 
member to go to the slate capitol lo 
provide expert testimony before a 
legislative committee, to prepare a 
brochure describing research findings, 
to hold a meeting to discuss the policy 
implications of some recently dis- 
covered knowledge, 

For the University of California, money 
has been a major issue in efforts to 
get campus and systemwide programs 
under way. In its 1974-75 budget 
request to the state legislature, the 
university specifically requested 
fiinds to assist in the development 
of a process by which the university's 
research results and capabilities 
might be better utilized to enhance 
the formulation of state public policy. 

The request was approved by the 
state legislature but was vetoed by 
the governor. 

Despite its inability to obtain new 
state funds, the university decided to 
go ahead with a program of its own 
to be funded entirely from Regents' 
Funds. These are university funds 
which have come entirely from non- 
state sources. The regents appropriated 
$200,000 from this fund for use in 
getting a program under way during 
the 1974-75 academic year. 



A Hfginnini; 

The regents' allocation provided the 
seed money for a number of experi- 
ments in ways to bring university 
research findings to bear on the 
development of alternative solutions 
to public issues. 

One of the first specific projects 
tackled by the systemwide office was 
the compilation of a directory of 
organized research units within the 
university. These units carry out a 
significant portion of the university's 
policy-related research, according to 
Jones. Prior to the development of this 
document, it was often a task just to 
determine which unit within a campus 
might be engaged in research on a 
given topic. 

The directoiy lists 147 special research 
units, including a brief description of 
each and a topical index. It has been 
distibuted to a wide array of public 
officials and interested agencies of 
government, including legislative 
staffs. The availability of the directory 
means that often a person seeking 
information can find and contact the 
proper source in the university 
without an extensive search. 

Reiicarch Access Metwork 

Another early activity undertaken by 
the public service programs office was 
the establishment of a universitywide 
research access network. The network 
is comprised oi a representative from 
each car-pus as well as the university's 
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three ERDA-supported (Energy Re- 
search and Development Administra- 
tion) national laboratories. It was 
set up to facilitate the flow of 
information both to and from the 
individual institutions. 

Through the network, the systemwide 
office has been able to secure infor- 
mation on current research projects 
and faculty expertise related to issues 
of concern to public policymakers 
much more readily. At the same time 
network representatives provide a 
means of conveying the research and 
information needs of governmental 
units to university faculty, students 
and staff much more rapidly than 
would otherwise be possible. 

Members are designated by the chan- 
cellors for the individual campuses 
and by lab directors. Methods of 
operating vary from place to place. 
Some maintain their own campuswide 
data files for easy reference. A few 
representatives work with computer- 
based inventory systems to identify 
faculty interests and research programs 
related to matters of public policy. 
Whatever the individual approach, 
representatives are asked to respond 
quickly to specific requests which 
come in with names of faculty members 
and information about pertinent 
research. 

Fielding Queries 

An example of a specific query that 
the public service programs office 
fielded in this manner was a request 



from the state legislature to identify 
faculty members who knew something 
about the nature and scope of white 
collar crime. Since this was a question 
not likely to be accommodated by a 
single research or academic unit, the 
office made calls to all network 
members asking them to send back lists 
of faculty members with expertise in 
this area. Within a few days this 
information was in the hands of the 
legislative staff who could then contact 
the individuals cited and arrange for 
expert testimony or whatever other 
type of information they deemed 
necessary. 

Quarterly Reports 

The public service office also began to 
issue quarterly surveys of extramurally 
supported (non-state funds) research 
projects with known or potential 
relevance to public issues. These 
surveys are sent to legislative staff 
people and selected agencies of state 
government. This process provides 
assistance to policymakers in learning 
about research results far in advance 
of their being published. 

For example, after an item concerning 
research on the incidence of oil spills 
in the state appeared in the quarterly 
report, a call came in from a legislative 
staff person. He had been assigned to 
assemble the same information. The 
office was able to put the staffer in 
contact with the faculty member at 
the Santa Barbara campus who had 
already collected the data. 



The public service office at times has 
followed up on requests for information 
with some type of special service such 
as arranging for a faculty person to 
offer a briefing in Sacramento on an 
issue in which there is legislative 
interest. This type of response varies 
according to the request. 

These activities, ahhough important 
as essential supportive elements in 
getting a program under way, were only 
the undeipinnings of what the uni- 
versity hoped to develop by way of 
a coordinated approach to govern- 
mental public service. The bulk of 
the junds designated for public service 
in 1974-75 went into the development 
of two special programs, the Regents' 
Research Dissemination Program and 
the University Council on Energy and 
Resources-different approaches to 
earning the university's enormous 
wealth of research findings to state 
policymakers, 

Research Disseminiilion Program 



; a way to translate existmg 
research into policy-applicable infor- 
mation for easy consumption by 
lawmakers was a primary assignment 
for the public service office. The 
Regents' Research Dissemination 
Program was developed to meet this 
goal. 

The program, as explained in the 
introduction, was designed to provide 
resources, on an awards basis, to 
campus faculty wishing to develop and 
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implement special and limited-term 
projects to convey the results of 
policy-relevant research to state 
government officials and agencies of 
government. 

The first projects were funded 
with J60,000oftheJ200,000 designated 
for the public service office in 1974-75. 
Twenty-one proposals, dealing with a 
broad spectrum of issues, were selected, 
from a group of 49 applicants, to 
receive the initial grants. 

The major criteria for project awards 
were anticipated benefits to the 
development of state public policy 
and the originality of the dissemi- 
nation techniques. Costs of individual 
proposals could not exceed 55,000. 

All proposals were reviewed with 
selected state government and uni- 
versitywide staff to assess the potential 
policy relevance of the research findings 
and to identify appropriate state 
government clients before the awards 
were made, Faculty on each of the 
nine campuses and research staff at 
the Lawrence Berkeley Laboratory 
received grants, 

The funded projects dealt with a wide 
range of topics. About half of the 
projects with a substantive focus were 
concerned with issues related to the 
environment or energy, a fifth with 
health or medicine, a fifth with 
education, corrections or welfare and 
the rest with government organization 
and processes. Two projects were 
designed as pilot attempts to assist 
the campuses in improving their 
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overall clktiveness in communicating 
with public officials about current 
and on-going research with policy 
relevance, 

Making It Easy 

All projects mt carried out at the 
state capitol in Sacramento to make it 
easy for public officials to participate. 
The dissemination techniques varied 
but all but five projects included some 
typeoffacc-to-face presentation, 

Personal contact involving only a 
smal I number of participants was rated 
as the most effective method of pre- 
sentation by project participants in 
a follow-up survey of the program, , 
conducted for the public service 
office by the Survey Research Center 
at UC, Berkeley. Seventy-one per- 
cent of the grant recipients ranked 
iiolding a workshop for five to 10 
state participants with ample 
opportunity for questions and dis- 
cussion as either the first or second 
most effective presentation technique. 
Sixty-four percent of the participants 
ranked meeting individually with 
three or four selected state officials, 
legislators or key staff members as 
the first or second most effective 
method. 

Among those faculty members making 
personal presentations, the participa- 
tion they wea^ able to elicit was rated 
as favorable overall Seventy-three 
percent rated participant interest in 
the topic as excellent. Fifty-five 
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percent rated the size of the turnout 
in relationship to the type of presenta- 
tion as excellent and the same per- 
centage gave an excellent rating to 
the receptivity of the audience to new 
ideas or unexpected research results, 

However, the policymaking power of 
the participants in the area of discussion 
was rated as excellent by only 3? 
percent of the respondents while an 
additional 36 percent rated it as good. 
The lower ratings in this categor} are 
probably attributable to the fact that 
the majority of participants were 
staff members rather than actual 
policymakers. 

Faculty Response 

Faculty response to the initial program 
was generally enthusiastic. 

'We discovered that faculty members 
are interested in trj'ing to convey 
information," noted Vice President 
Swain. 

Faculty motives in applying for the 
program fell primarily into three broad 
areas, according to the follow-up 
sur\'ey. They were: 

To influence the development of state 
policy, 

To improve general relations between 
the university and the state. 
To build continuing relationships with 
state officials and agencies. 

"Some of us were intrigued by the idea 
of going to Sacramento and telling 



people what we are doing," said Dr, 
Robert Spear, an associate professor 
in the School of Public Health at 
the University of California, Berkeley, 
who was involved in one of the initial 
projects. 

He and other faculty members from 
Berkeley, Davis and Riverside con- 
ducted a briefing concerning occupa- 
tional health hazards to agricultural 
field wwkers from foliar pesticide 
residues. Approximately 30 people, 
primarily legislative staffers, 
attended the meeting. 

"It \m successful from our point of 
view," observed Dr, Spear. 'There were 
maybe a half dozen people there who 
now have a name to call if anything 
comes up." 

Since the presentation, Dr. Spear has 
been asked to comment on proposed 
legislation dealing with the 
problem, and he feels that he has 
established some important on-going 
contacts with state officials. 

Limited Impact 

Spear places himselfin what he 
considers to be the large categoiy of 
faculty who feellhat the university 
mustconcemitselfwithstate problems, 
However, he views the impact that 
the institution can have as limited, 

' "Initiation from here is unlikely," 
he observed, "As you get involved in 
things, however, you see how the 
priorities of government for funding 



research have tremendous impact on 
what gets done/' 

Participants in these initial projects 
agreed that timing and immediate 
needs of policymakers are the primar\' 
determinants of whether a presentation 
is successful Dr. Spear noted that 
his group had decided thai the size 
of their audience would depend on 
what was in the newspaper at the time. 

"If someone had just died as a result 
of contact with foliar pesticides, the 
audience would have been larger/' he 
explained. 

The university maintained low 
visibility with tl e first series of 
research dissemination projects. 

"We didn't attempt to exploit the 
program/' Jones said. "I don't know 
10 what extent the program is known/' 

\l;ikinf: Hippies 

Nevertheless, the first presentations 
did make some ripples in Sacramento. 
Some of the projects resulted in' 
research contracts. Virtually all 
participants have had some follow-up 
contacts since the completion of their 
project with state representatives 
who participated in the original 
presentations. 

Only one grant recipient felt, however, 
that his project had a major effect 
in influencing state policy or in alerting 
the state to new areas requiring policy 
■ decisions in the future. But, the follow- 
up survey pointed out that appraisals 



of the dissemination projects' limited 
impact on poliify :,hould be viewed in 
the larger context of policymaking. 

"The formation of state governmental 
policy is generally a lengthy and 
complex process which must carefully 
review pertinent information from 
many sources and consider the 
consequences of policy changes for 
a broad range of constituencies, In 
this larger process, the concentrated 
inputs of technical and scientific 
information provided by the dis- 
semination projects would not neces- 
sarily have immediately visible 
consequences/' 

Pro[[rain Continues 

Although it is undoubtedly too early 
to measure the overall effectiveness 
of the program, response to the first 
projects has been favorable enough 
to warrant the program's continuation. 

During the 1975-76 academic year, 
25 additional projects were funded 
by the university-again dealing with 
abroad range of issues. 

(The chart on the following pages lists 
all projects funded through the Regents' 
Research Dissemination Program and 
the dissemination techniques em- 
ployed.) 

A Timely Project 

One of the most timely of the projects 
dealt with the Smmo v. Priest decision. 
In this nationally publicized case, the 



California Supreme Court decided that 
differences in funding levels among 
school districts created an unequal type 
of education. The court ruled that the 
state must equalize this funding. 

Lee Friedman, an assistant professor 
in the Graduate School of Public Policy 
at Berkeley, decided to set up a student- 
faculty task force to conduct research 
concerning various school finance 
alternatives possible to implement 
the decision. Students working on 
the project were volunteers who 
carried out the work as part of their 
second-year curriculum. 

Friedman received a dissemination 
grant to allow him to present task 
force findings to people who would be 
interested in the results, 

"Without the grant I would never have 
had the resources to duplicate reports, 
to go to Sacramento and to get the 
material disseminated so people 
could use it," he explained. 

Each of the ten students participating 
in the project wrote the equivalent 
of a master's thesis on one aspect of 
the problem as assigned by Friedman, 
Before work began, 12 different people 
with an interest in the decision came 
to Berkeley to talk to the students. 
Included were legislators, repre- 
sentatives bmjhe governor's office, 
the state department of education 
and spokesmen for the plaintiff and 
the defendant. 
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i.fiirncti Aboiii Problems 

"We learned what the problems were 
and let them know that we were 
around," explained Friedman, "We 
got an enthusiastic response. The 
main test was that so many people 
were willing to come to Berkeley." 

The papers were completed in June- 
approximately hOOO pages in all. 
Findings included some surprising 
discoveries such as the fact that only 
half of the poor people in the state 
lived in poor (or below average) 
districts while the other half lived in 
rich (above average) districts. In 
addition to providing new information 
such as this, the task force came up 
with indexes which could be used in 
adjusting the size of the tax base to 
take into account various cost dif- 
ferentials existing between city and 
suburban districts. 

From this wealth of material a 100- 
page summary report and an even 
more condensed four-page summary 
of findings were put together for 
distribution to oil interested parties. 
In addition to mailing the report to 
the various groups concerned with the 
case, project participants also made 
themselves available to conduct 
briefings on the findings for any group 
requesting them-all with funds from 
the regents' grant. 

Efforts such as these are slowly 
bringing about the kind of information 



transfer the university was hoping 
to achieve at the outset. 

Council oil Energy and Resources 

The research, instructional and public 
service effort of the University of 
California in the area of energy and 
the environment is immense. In 1974, 
systemwide administrators decided 
that a major thrust in their new efforts 
to respond more effectively to public 
policymakers should be in this area- 
an area where a lot of pressure had 
been brought to bear by state govern- 
ment. 

The first step in this direction was 
the formation of a University Council 
on Energy and Resources. The panel 
consists of specialists in the area fram 
each of the nine campuses and tiie 
three ERDA-supported national 
laboratories. 

"Universities are not well set up to 
provide energy analysis for govern- 
ment," noted Paul Craig, who left NSF 
in 1975 to serve as university staff 
director for the council. "Government 
officials aren't able to tap into people 
at universities with good ideas." 

Craig has set about to change this 
communication gap in California. 
Early efforts of the office have 
concentrated on two major projects: 
Development of the state's proposal 
for the Solar Energy Research Institute 
mandated in the Solar Energy, Re- 



search, Development and Demonstra- 
tion Act of 1974. 

Development of a proposal for an 
Energy Conservation Service. 

The Energy Conservation Service, as 
members of the university council 
envision it, would operate in much 
the same fashion as the Cooperative 
Extension Service, in the area of 
energy conservation. Activities would 
involve county-by-county or regional 
efforts to cari}' energy consen^alion 
information from the university into 
communities throughout the slate. 

Craig and the council realize that such 
a broad effort will require extensive 
funding, probably at the national 
level, and are working to obtain this 
support. 

Marshal Resources 

In addition to the two major pro^ 
grammatic efforts of the council the 
membership is set up to marshal 
resources on their own individual 
campuses in efforts to provide technical 
assistance to public officials and 
agencies and to identify and dis- 
seminate research results within the 
university and to public officials. 

The council is also a vehicle for 
informi'ig fk university community 
of needi5 of public officials for infor- 
mation on energy. The group serves 
in addition in an advisor) capacity to 
the university president concerning 
policies, priorities and goals for 
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Km\ti lk^\\\]x\[ Dissemination Program 
1^75 Grantb' 



Campui/Unll/lnvestlgalor 


Subject 


TechnlqtKt 


Berkeley 






International Population and Urban Research 
Kingsley Davis 


Illegitiriiate Births, Teenage 
Marriages and Family Instability 


Monograph 


Department of Social Welfare 
-Steven Sepal o- 


Social Integration of Mental Patients . 


Report/Meetings 


School of Public Health 
Robert Soear 


Occupational Health Hazards to 

Apriniltiiral V\M WnrWc 


Briefing ; 


Earl Warren Legal Institute 
Kenneth F. Phillips 


Housing and Welfare of Children 


Briefings 


Davis 






Institute ot Governmental Affairs 
Alvin D. Sokolow 


Implementation and Impact of 
Proposition 9 


. Workshop 


Irvine 






Public Policy Research Organization 
Kenneth L. Kraemer 


An Inventory Process for Policy 
Related Research 


Monographs/Symposium 


PPRO, Graduate School of Administration 
Program in Social Ecology 
Kraemer, Gcis, Porter, Conner 


Techniques for Evaluation of 
Governmental Programs 


Seminars/Reports 


Lawrence Berkeley Laboratory 






A. H.Rosenfeld 


Improving Fuel Economy of Gas . 
Water Heaters 


Report/Technical Briefing . 


A.H.Rosenfeld 


Winter Attic Ventilation for Fuel 
Conservation * 


Report/Technical Briefing 


Lawrence Livennore Laboratory 






Energy and Resource Planning Group 
Glenn Werth 


Energy Independence of the United States 


Briefing 



Subjtct 



Teclmlqitct 



liiSchwl and Applied 

|l^ience/University Extension 
|:i;A; C.Ingersoll 



Urba!! Growth and Energy implications: 
Transportation, Air Quality, Open Space 



Executive Briefing 



^yerside 

;^eWide Air Pollution Research Center 
CJamesN. Pitts 

ijGraduate School of Administration 
Catherine Lovell 



Air Resources; Particulates and Visibility 

Federal General Revenue Sharing and 
California City Fiscal Policy 



Conferences 
Seminar/Monograph 



Sea Grant IMF 
feJames J.Suliivan 



State Government Coastal Planning 



^Institute of Geophysics and Planetary Physics Non-fuel Mineral Supplies 
pJohnP.Hunt 



Department of Applied Mechanics 
' Alan M. Schneider 



Elasticity of Demand for Gasoline: 
by J^xation and/or Rationing 



Task Force 

Symposium 

Briefings 



San Francisco • 

Human Development Program 
' Carroll L. Estes 

School of Medicine-Health Policy Program 
.Philip R.Lee 



Trends in State Programs and Services 
for \:he Elderly 

Comprehensive Health Planning and 
Catastrophic Illness 



Research/Consultation/ 
Reports 

Seminar 



Santa Barbara 

Office of ?*eiearch Development 
M;;Henry W. Offen 

Otjantum Instill 
0M,S,Manalis 



A Taxonomy for Policy Related Research 



Solar Energy Conversion 



Report 

Demonstration 



SanifiCruz 

Coi o*V Studies 
■ ERJC . 



Innovations in Correction 



Symposium/Information 
Packet 



Regents' Research Dissemination Program 
1976 Grants 



Campiu/Unlt/Invcstlgatoi' 



Berkeley 

School of Public Health 
Richard M. Bailey 

Institute of Governmental Studies 
John Cummins 

Graduate School of Public Policy ■ 
Lee Friedman 

Agricultural Extension Service 
George Goldman 

White Mountain Research Station 
Benjamin W.Grunbaum 

Sea Water Conversion Laboratory 
Alan D.K. Laird- 

Sanitary Engineering Research Laboratory 
George J. Trezek ; 



Economics of the Clinical Laboratory 
Industry, 

State and Local Government Finance 
Serrano vs. Priest 



Fiscal Analysis for Local Government 



Blood Identification Techniques in Law 
Enforcement 

Desalination Research 



Resource Recovery from Municipal 
Solid Waste , 



Techniques 



Conference/Publication ; 

Conference J 

Option Paper/Mini Reports/ 
Briefings : 

Workshop/Publication , 
Conference. 



On-site Workshop/ 
Demonstration 



Briefing 



Davis 

Water Resources Center 
Robert Hagan 

Division of Environmental Studies 
Robert A. Johnston 

Institute of Governmental Affairs 
John R. Owens 

Instit'Ute of Governmental Affairs 
; Alvin D. Sokolow 

Department of Applied Behavioral Sciences 
Or/ille E.Thompson. 



Energy and Water 



Land Use Policy 



Workshop 



Manuals/Reports/Meetings 



California Campaign Expenditures Data Technical Assistance/ ■ 

Seminars 

New Federalism and: Local Government Workshop and Publication 
Non-Metropolitantommunity Development Monograph Series 



Irvine * 

Public Policy Research Organization 
Ralph Catalano 



California Environmental Quality Act" " ■ Monographs/Seminar 




Subject: 



Technique! 



EKLC 



Institute of Geophysics and Planetary Physics 'Utah Coal and: SoutheniJCalifpniiaii. ;::^ 
;,"Orson Anderson; \. ■ \. .''I.. ■ ' 

.Institute of Industrial Relations • .Comprehensive jEmployraent and Training'' -, Training Workshop . ' 
PaulBuItock- ' ■■ ■■ Mmi;:r}U.,, ;v;';;:';;''/^^^ 

Institute for Social Science Research' '. ' ;.-Ii)s Angeles .CoMty Data Arcfe ' ■' Data Index../ , 
.. Howard E. Freeman' ■'■ / ■ '"" ■'.':'' ■■;V.r;::'V'l.:'-':/';;^ ■ ■ ':;-'-''''\'. , ' 

Centerior,the Health Sciences / ' ,- Assessing ^the.QMlity 'ote " ;Manuals/Workshops' , • • 

■■ CharlesE/Lewis''\ , ■ .'' ■ . ,; \: ■'■ ' ;/ }. / ..' 

School'Of khitecture and Urban' Planning, ViRevitalizm^ 



. Graduate School of Management : 
. Robert M; Williams, ' 



EconometticiMddeljfoR^ 

^Analyas :\ V:','- -: Demonstrations' „ <'■■ . 



Riverside 






. ;f . Statewide Air Pollution Research Center ^ i 
. . O.Clifton Taylor''; ' 


:,::Aisessm^ 

' ■ Comraunities/Comppance CiMtsin® 

.■./.PollutionXontrol:;;::.':' ^'x^y^'f: 


'/■Woricshops y • ■' .'■ 


..; San Diego ' . 

Computer Center ■ ■ - /■, 
LH.Coughran ':: 


' /Computer Fraud "';■ ■ ', '■ . '■, '!■' •;: 


y ■\'. -Training Sessions ■'■', 


,;• SaiiFrancIsM ■ 






•'■ / School.of Nursing ; ''■■■••'.-■;';.•'". 
■ '■■'■ ' Carrolf'Li'EsteS' ' ■ •'■''' '' ' : '''".'■, :' 


V Aging./ '/^.v;;'^ 


■.','■"; .Conference. '^ ' , ■ 


■ ^School of Dentistry, ■. .\ 
■ ■ '■" ■■'SamuelX'Wycoff'. ■•• ■ ' ' . ■ ; /■ 


'. ■ ' Preventive Dentistry/Drug and Oral Hei 


ilth ' Monograph/Workshop ■'■ 


'"'.';,' ■•■ ; , Santa Barbara! ' ' '' 






■ , ; Center for Chicano Studies./ ' ■; . .■. .';. ■ 

, ■.. ' Fernando DeNecochea ,' 

' ... ' •, ■• ' ■■ ' ■ 


■ /■.Bicultural Education'/ ''//'^ 

■ ^ ■ .»\' ■, .:. ; ( ' :. ' ' /I ' ■■ 1 


'Report .,v /■' 



'A" 



Santa Cruz 

.Coastal'taeLaboratoi) 



••.VOasiaiManneLaooraioiy , ,/i.,, ../nowpi^monoiuaK^^^^^^ ■ wiiipuwr-n:inevai;ow^ ■ 

MaiySilver./ "■ '''V''''\■f'''^•^''i^y■::::^ti^,}M'h'■^ '.'''/^^/y'' Vi'/'if^^W 



research, instruction and public 
service in the area of energy. 

The council has developed a close 
working relationship with the Cali- 
fornia Energy Resources Conservation 
and Development Commission. Council 
members have worked in partnership 
with the commission in identifying 
specific topics for research, develop- 
ment and technological assessment. 

To accomplish this goal, the council 
enlisted faculty members to sen'c on 
eight panels set up to develop more 
jg detailed specifications of research 
needs reiaied to unique California 
•coiuiiiions, issues nnd problems. Panel 
topics included: 

Energy Systems 
Conservation 

Alternate Energy Sources and Fuel 

Substitutability 
Siting of Energy Facilities 
Emergency Energy Allocation 

Strategies 
Environment 
Energy Policy Studies 
Education and Communication 

Research panel reports, which 
described project goals and idenlifVd 
potential researchers, were integraiod 
into one report which was presented 
to the commission. 

It is this kind of cooperation in 
determining and carrying out research 
priorities that the university hopes 
to develop on a much broader scale. 



A (Jijal for the Future 

After more than three years of active 
operation, Robert Jones is happy with 
the success of the university's new 
public service efforts overall although 
he feels that the university still is not 
called upon for information by policy- 
makers as often as it might be. 

"We are effective in a responsive sense, 
but not in initiating contacts," lie 
summed up. ''If we could learn to 
provide early warning of problems 
(based upon new knowledge), the 
program would be more worthwhile." 

The battle to obtain state support for 
new public service initiatives has yet 
to bewonJTi!976 the university 
tried and failed for the third time to 
get some state funding for these pro- 
grams. Another attempt is being made 
for fiscal year 1977-78. 

Both the Regents' Research Dis- 
semination Program and the University 
Council on Energy had to be funded 
for 1976-77 at the ^KUd as in 
1975-76and entirely Srvii^ non-state 
funds. Until the stat£ 1^ willing to 
become a funding partner with the 
university in efforts to build new 
and enduring linkages between the 
two, university personnel note that 
I the impact of their new coordinated 
efforts may not be highly visible or 
effective except during the two- or 
three-month period when the dis- 
semination presentations are made. 

The goal for the future, therefore, is 
to develop appropriate policies and 



mechanisms to foster and maintain 
linkages which will operate for the 
benefit of both the university and the 
state-with both beneficiaries sharing 
the financial burden. 

The Larger Dimension 

Activities being coordinated by the 
university public service office ob- 
viously represent only the tip of the 
iceberg of what the university's nine 
campuses are doing in terms of service 
to policymakers. Most of the uni- 
versity's organized research units are 
involved in research with some policy 
relevance and have the potential to 
provide services for government 
officials. In many cases professional 
schools and other academic units are 
fulfilling certain public service 
objectives. Students are involved 
through internships, clinical services 
and volunteer work, and individual 
faculty members are engaged in 
contract research related to public 
policy. 

In 1974, for example, the Berkeley 
campus conducted a campuswide 
survey of its public service activities 
and found a large number of faculty 
and students directly involved in 
almost every problem area facing the 
state. The survey also showed that 
approximately 4,000 students each year 
worked directly with state agencies 
or community organizations, either 
on a volunteer basis or for credit as 
part of their education. 
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Two areas where involvement is 
especially heavy are the university's 
three organized research units whose 
activities are primarily concerned 
with the operations of state and local 
government and the university s 
immense Cooperative Extension 
Service. 

Gm-eriimciit Insliliiics 

The Institute 01 Governmental Studies 
at Berkeley, the Institute of Govern- 
mental Affairs at Davis and the Public 
Policy Research Organization at Irvine 
are all engaged on a fulMime basis 
in research on public policy issues, 
As part of their activities iliey also 
provide a wide array of technical 
services 

The largest and oldest of the three 
units, the Institute of Governmental 
'Studies (IGS), includes a library with 
one of the largest and most important 
public policy collections in the nation. 
The library handles over 1 ,000 requests 
for information each year. The library 
is in regular communication with the 
Assembly Legislative Reference Ser- 
vice, an arm of the State Libran', 

IGS also carries out a vigorous pub- 
lications program as an off-shoot of its 
research. Publications include six 
public affairs reports each year on a 
broad range of policy issues, which 
receive wide pa^ss coverage. 

IGS was founded on the Berkeley 
campus in 1919 as the Bureau of Public 
Administration. During the successive 
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crises of the Depression, World War II 
and postwar readjustment, its research 
staff engaged in widc*ranging studies 
on topics recommended for analysis by 
state legislators and legislative com- 
mittees. 

In 1952, when the name was changed, 
IGS expanded strongly into a third 
phase of work, including research 
assisi.i ice to students and faculty 
men], jrs and commissioning spe- 
cialised monographs. 

I'iffcct on Legislation 

"Institute^sponsored research and 
publications have helped guide a 
number of efforts involving state 
legislation affecting the San Francisco 
Bay Area region," noted Dn Eugene 
Lee, director of the institute. "For 
example, Mel Scott s report on the 
filling of San Francisco Bay was 
probably the single most important 
statement which led to the public 
realization of the potential crisis 
facing that resource and to the 
subsequent establishment of the Bay 
Conservation and Development 
Commission." 

Other Contributions 

Some other major ICS contributors 
to the state have been: 

Helping highlight the critical issue of 
seismic safety and exposing earthquake 
hazard in Califi)mia as a major 
unresolved and virtually ignored 
policy issue In :i?ute publications 



were influential in the creation of 
statewide legislative and executive 
bodies to study earthquake hazards, 
and also helped promote the establish- 
ment ofan earthquake task force in 
the Executive Office of the President 
in Washington. 

Conducting major conferences at 
which problems of state and national 
concern have bc^n discussed and de- 
bated by hundreds of citizens. 

Computerization of information from 
the California Poll, one of the highest 
quality public opinion polls in the 
nation. In addition to i:se by students 
and faculty, legislative staff have been 
able, through the pro|ram, to assess 
voter attitudes on a variety of topics. 

Sponsorship of a Census Service 
Facility to make available to state and 
local govemment-as well as the 
academic community-a vast amount 
of information from the 1970 census 
which exists only on computer tapes. 

In addition to the service aspects of 
all these activities, the staff spends 
large amounts of time assisting state 
and local officials, citizens and civic 
leaders in small groups or on a one-to- 
one basis. Staff member John Cu mmins 
is assigned fulMime to, work in the 
area of public service. He describes 
his job as "doing anything at all that 
will make resources of the campus 
better known and more accessible to 
government." 
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hciilu-liovcrnincnt Seminars 

One activity has been to hold seminars 
which bring toiiciher government 
people and faculty members. Seminars 
have dealt with such diverse areas as 
housing, lax reform, drought, medical 
malpractice and land'use planning. 

A major benefit that has come out of 
the seminare. in Cummins' view, has 
been getting peopiC who are working 
(in a common isiue to talk together. 

He has received comments such as, 
"If we didn't have these meetings, the 
legislation would have taken a lot 
longer." 

Cummins also put together a one-day 
conference on slate and local govern- 
ment finance with the cosponsorship 
of the Leagiie of California Cities. The 
conference was liinded by a 1 975-75 
Regents' Research Dissemination 
grant. Farlicipanty- included :tate 
and local govi.^nmf nt officials, mem- 
bers of ihc acac'*;niic nnd business 
communiivindpubliund private 
interest groups as w:ll as the general 



A major task for Cummins is trjing 
(0 bring legislators and faculty mem- 
bers together To do this, Cummins 
feels that 'a lot depends on his personal 
knowledge of both parties- He ha'S to 
krtowifthelwo people can talk to- 
gether He views his job as laying 



JiigfllinglVoblems 

The multifaceted activities of the 
institute are extremely demanding for 
the staff and not without some juggling 
problems which are common to all 
institutes of government, 

"The attempt to maintain the bridge 
is not always easy, and the effort to 
provide both research and service 
carries a prive, which should be clearly 
understood," Dr. Lee emphasized. 
"Energie.^ devoted to consultation with 
state officials on earthquake hazard 
policy, for example, may bi at the 
expense of faculty research. Efforts 
to serv; students may be at (lie expense 
of assistarci to Bay Area civic leaders 
in resolving their differences over 
regional problems. . 



Fin temxh at tk ^ln\\m':; z\ Ulijomk 
Sunt(ikrhm,\\>\hid\i d^htmin 
prdct'u^ kkmofihbrmk Eniimrinf^ 
profmr Mlirn Kuh smic f,rQpln 
simmf, m'm u-if/in/ swiflin^ cone uf" 
smkdfofesi (irt 



"Demands sometimes heaid to expand 
both teaching and service activities, 
and to continue the basic research that 
makes both possible, carrj^ with them 
an element of inconsistency. If we try 
to nieeiall the demands, we may do 
nothing veil." 

Yet Dr. Lee does not belitV!;' that in 
organized research unit 'i:eals with 
government and public p'Jicy as its 
subject area can afford to ignore any 
of these demands. 

"The research organization thai cannot 
give constructive assistance when 
policymakers are confronted with 
difficult real problerrs los^'' credibility 
with its outside clientele groups," b 
wamed."MoreoVti,:r! ' Iverncnl in 
community aff^iirs h probably essential 
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to a realistic understanding of what 
is going on, without which research 
risks losing both relevance and 
penetration/' 

Itisiilule of Gineninicnlal Affairs 

The Institute of Governmental Affairs 
(IGA), founded on the Davis campus 
in 1962, also investigates policy- 
oriented questions, especially those 
related to the impact of law and public 
policy on society. It carries out a 
publications program of inexpensively 
produced documents on a wide range 
of governmental issues and also 
includes a researciilibrar)' which 
operates a sodal science data service. 

'*We are turning more toward dis- 
semination," said Al Sokolow, professor 
of political science at Davis and 
associate director of tlif! institute. 
"I would like to sec a campuswide 
network set up to respond lo outside 
needs with the institute ser\'ing as 
the key link in the system." 

A group from IGA organized a work- 
shop dealing with the ,vfets of implc- 
irentation ofthest>;t:;rditical 
ReforiD Actofl9?4wittiorieofthe 
first Regents' Research Disseminalion 
grants. The workshop brought togel''^»r 
academicians doing research in the 
area and people responsible for earn'- 
ingout the law or affected by the law, 
The workshop stimulated additional 
and on-going research on the problems. 

In 1975-76 the institute was involved 
in two dissemination projects-a work- 



shop and publication on the subject 
of "New Federalism and Local Govern- 
ment" and a series of seminars, sup- 
plemented with teclinjCii asMstance 
from institute staff mciibers, on 
California campaign e^z-enditures 
data. 

Public Policy Research Organization 

The Public Policy Research Organiza- 
tion (PPRO) at Irvine, which is only 
ten years old, is a facility designed to 
initiate, conduct and utilize research 
on international and domestic problems 
of public policy. 

The organization focuses its work on 
two objectives; (l)Research contribut- 
ing to improved policymaking, nation^ 
wide, for city and county governments 
through utilization of modern infor- 
mation technologies and (2) research 
leading to improved nationwide 
capabilities for evaluation of the 
consequences, of public programs and 
policies. 

"During the past few years we have 
been lurning an increasing amount of 
attention toward dissemination of 
results to the practitioner world," 
observed Dan Applelon, assistant 
director of PPRO, "The value of our 
work rests ver)' heavily on m ability 
to move !l to users/' 

Most dissemination activities have 
centered On the preparation of working 
papers and articles for publication in 
sp^cializirJ magazines, such as Mms 



Cfe, published by the National 
League of Cities. This magazine devoted 
one issue to work being carried out 
at PPRO. The institute has also put 
together some presentations for ' 
conferences of associations lor city 
and county officials who would have 
an interest in its work, 

PPRO has been involved in three 
Regents' Research Dissemination 
projects. During the first year, with 
Regents' funds, they designed a 
computer-based process for developing 
an inventory of policy-related research 
for the Irvine campus. 
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In another project during the first 
year, PPRO defined as its purpose "to 
' insure that California planning and 
budgeting operations... employ the 
most sophisticated program evaluation 
techniques available anywhere." To 
accomplish this goal, four faculty 
members conducted a series of inter- 
views with government officials 
concerning the types of evaluation 
procedures they are currently using. 
This was followed up with a draft 
report showing the findings along 
with iccommendations for improve- 
ment, This was given to the officials 
inteiviewed for comments before 
the final report was completed. 

The report was then distributed widely 
to state government officials. The 
response has been extremely good, 
according to Appleton. The faculty 



members engaged in the jitudy have 
been called on frequently since the 
report came out to visit stale organiza- 
tions to show them how the recom- 
mendations might apply to that unit. 

In 197W6,PPRO received a grant 
to disseminate information on how 
well local governments in Califomia 
were complying with requirements of 
the Califomia Environmental Act. 
Findings were reported in a series of 
monographs followed up by a seminar 
for state officials, 
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PPRO faces similar problcn'is to those 
voiced by representatives of other 
organized research units of this type. 

"Policy research is close to applied 
research, and it is harder to get pro- 
fessional recognition for work in 
applied rescarchr explained Appleton. 
"The awards system is geared toward 
basic research. Therefore, finding 
faculty members who will give the 
necessary time can be difficult. 

"Wl- must continue to work to change 
our methods to improve utilization," 
he concluded. 

CoopLTiitivc I:\ieiision Service 

The university li Cooperative Exten- 
sion Scrvic^' has wlui is probably the 
closest wo'^Liiif^relalioriship with 
state goveminent of any university 
unit. The service is constantly fielding 
^ requests from Sacramento and is 
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called on frequently to testify at 
hearings pertaining to agriculture and 
the environment. 

One area where the service has been 
especially active is in water policy. 
Vice President for Agricultural 
Sciences, James B. Kendrick^Jr.. set 
up a Committee of Consultants several 
years ago for the specific purpose of 
working with all agencies of state 
government in thi^" area. The ;>roup of 
25 members, all of whom are experts 
in the area, is divided into task forces 
to attack particular problems. One 
major activity has been work on the 
Coastal Commission plan for the 
utilization of land from the high water 
mark 1,000 yards inland. 

Much ofwhat the extension service 
contributes to the state has long-term 
implications for policy. For example, 
in 1954 the extension service was 
asked by the legislature to review the 
state milk law. The subsequent study 
hasbeenabellweatherfor20years 
as a resource document in the state. 

A more recent activity undertaken at 
Davis is the establishment of a com- 
munity development program to work 
with the multitude of regional agencies 
in helping them determine priorities. 
The program has as its goal helping 
these agencies to make decisions in 
a more enlightened framework. 

Despite its widespread activity 
in the public policy area, the extension 
service does not want to lose sight 
of what a university can and cannot 
do. 



'The university can't be in a position 
of saying what public policy ought 
to be," explained Jerry Siebert, 
assistant director of Cooperative 
Extension. '"Ihe question of how the 
university gets into the public frame- 
work is difficult We can publish 
research results and send them to 
Sacramento. I don't think we can go 
in and pound the desk." 

Facing the Future 

As one of the nation's largest institu- 
tions of higher education, the Univer- 
sity of California faces many problems 
in serving state government which 
do not pertain to smaller institutions. 
On the other hand, its capacity to serve 
is undoubtedly above average. 

University administrators believe they 
have made a start at coming to grips 
with internal problems hampering 
university/governmental cooperation. 
What lies ahead depenck entirely on 
how well the university and the state 
can continue to come to terms with 
their differences and capitalize on 
the enormous benefits which can come 
from their partnership. 
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The Challenge of the Future 



Provicling scientific and technical information to state and ^to^ . 
some type of formal unit is a part of the' service ' 
and land-grant universities partK^^^^^ 

Although approximately half of the respondents did nrt : 
senfices unit, most of those w^^^^ .. 

lhn)ughorganizedresearch'uiiitsdealingwiththedesignatedpublicin 
, The six predominately blacll institutions responding to the suney were the only r 
participants which did not have,at least;some technical senices activity. These ; 
institutions do not cunently have research pro^^ 
warrant the establishmerit of tec-Jinical services units. 

All but two of thetwenty institutions without technical senices u^ 
responded te a question on; the feasibility of such 
:ex.tremely,;necekiyorota 

-.wa,s.very-kessary whktenothetsfeltaunitw^^^^ - - [ - ■ -r 

■ Rating Activity.:; v/:;;'v^^ . ,-• 

Asked to rate overall university activity'to'inform/assist state government personnel 
and policymakers regarding issues or areas of research applicable to societal probte^ 
about half of the respondents indicated at least some dissatisfaction with their 
efforts while the other half rated their efforts a^ good. Responses to this question 
fn)ra'61 campuses showed that 30 rated their activity as good, 19 rated it as fair, 
ninesaid it was prandthrce notedthat'it was non-existent, 

' Even when activity was rated as good, additional comments indicated that many 
universities still feel there is room for improvement. The major concern seemed 
to be a lack of coordination, as two comments illliM^^ : 

The University of Virginia said: 

'there is a wide variety of highly qualified faculty who can provide importa^^^ 
assistance to state government, but mechajiisms for doing this are highly decentralized .., 
and therefore somewhat uncertain." 

The University of Minnesota, expressing the same view of the situation on its campus, ■ • 

said:'' , . . ■ ■ '■■ 

"With thecurrentwide array ofactivities, both formal and infonnal, it is imp ■ , 
to gather comprehensive information about the university's total response to the 
needs of stateand local government agencies. A more formal organization to keep 



irackofiheseaclivilies would be most helpful,bulilseenisdoublfuIlhatanorganizalion 
of this type could or should atiempl to manage all the interactions, current or 
potential, between university units ..,:d government agencies," 

Programs such as Penn State's PENNTAPand the University cf Tennessee's Institute 
of Public Service are examples of a broader concept of service patterned after the 
country agent/Cooperative Extension model. The need for more programs of this 
type seems evident. 

I'ninii.sinjj T(ii) Much ■ 

Since the commitment to an organized approach to providing needed assistance to 
government seems to be established, the goal for the future for most of these 
universities concerns how to improve upon what they are already doing witk;i<-; 
losin ' sht of their distinct responsibilities as institutions of higher education. 

universities appear already to have come a long way from the tumultuous 
• James Bonrien of Michigan State University, who conducted a study on the 
role of the university in public affairs for the Carnegie Institute, found that, in 
general, universities in the 1960s were promising more than they could deliver. Dr. 
Bonnen found that few universities combined research and outreach effectively in 
trying to cope with problems of society. He concluded that there is no simple 
formula for what a university should do in the area of public service and advised 
each university to adapt to the situation it faced. 
Results of the NASULGC survey and insights gained from a large number of interviews 
with university faculty and staff engaged in public service activities bear out Dr, 
Bonnen's conclusions. The most effective programs have one characteristic in common. 
They have been conceived to meet the unique political, social and technological 
needs of the areas they serve. 

I.iiiiiled View 

This report offers a limited view of the efforts of state and land-grant universities 
to provide technical services to state and local government through formal units. 
Approximately 40 percent of NASULGC member universities did not respond to ^ 
the survey. At' least some of the universities not responding are known to have active 
technical services operations. 

Among the participating universities, some institutions did not provide complete 
information on their technical services activities, 
Despite these limitations, this report does provide valuable insight into the most 
prevalent types of activities underway across the country as well as giving some 
idea of the scope of many individual efforts. , 



Based on survey results, on news releases from universities and on personal 
interviews, the types of services which universities seem to be providing most 
effectively for government include: 
Publication of special ri^ports on topical issues. 

Sponsorship of seminaiis, workshops and short courses for government officials. 

Development of evaluation tools for use by various units of government in assessing 
their services. 

Publication of business and economic reports dealing heavily with the effect of 
various factors on the state s economy. 

Contract research on topics specified by governmental units. 
A Continuing Problem 

Money problems will continue to play a decisive role in what universities will be 
able to do in the future. Bare state coffers and correspondingly spare campus 
budgets require the development of new service-oriented initiatives which can 
operate for the most part with already existing funds. However, since most successful 
technology transfer programs seem to require the services of a full-time staff, the 
establishment of many new programs in the absence of new funding seems highly 
unlikely, 1 

The awareness of government of the value of increased interaction with the universities 
within its area is growing, judging from the responses from most universities. In . 
many cases the realization of the value of this resource is still too recent to have 
made an impact. In the words of one respondent: 

*'We have been interested and able to provide such assistance and advice. Only 
recently has the state come to recognize the value of such interaction/' 

As relationships grow, funding problems may diminish as legislators become 
increasingly willing to pay for something which will provide them with such rich 



Yet money is not the only problem facing universities in serving government. University 
policies related to faculty still do not favor public service as heavily as they favor 
research, survey results pointed out, and many faculty members do not feel that 
they can afford lime away from research for public service activity if thjy are to 
advance in their chosen fields. 

Potential Hazard 

The need of policymakers for immediate information also carries with it a potential 
ha r universities as scholarly institutions, many educators fear, Dr, Lorene 



dividends. 
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Rogers, president of the University of Texas, Austin, summed up this fear when 
she said: 

"One important function of ?ny university is the creation of new knowledge. 
Therefore, it must be fisture-oriented as well as now-oriented. We in the universities 
must never become so occupied with applying the kno'.vledge we have to today's 
problems that we have no time to create new knowledge for the solution of 
tomorrow s problems." 

Yet despite the delicate balance which universities mus. maintain, there appear 
to be very few within state and land-grant universities today which actually question 
the valiit/ of this mulii-functional role. 

Former president John Lederle of the University of Massachusetts once emphasized 
the pof :;.tial he saw for the university to attack effectively problems such as air 
DolliiUtjn, transportation, public health. 

'*No other institution in society has the combination of talents and specialised 
knowledge, the intormation retrieval potential, that the university brings to these 
great problems/' Dn Lederle said. "At the core of the land-grant principle is the 
marriage of theory and practice, of corxeplualization iind application. The university 
is the only institution which can bring these seeming conflicting elemenis together." 

It was-and is-the challenge of the futurr,. 
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